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THE APPLE SHIPPERS, 


International Association, Formed Ten Years 
Ago, Has Accomplished Important Re- 
sults--Established Size of Barrel, 
Better Transportation Services 
and Estimates of Crops--- 

Its Purposes and Officers. 

The International Apple Shippers Associa- 
tion was formed in Chicago in 1894. C.C. 
Bell of Booneville, Mo., was its first president, 
F. E. Wagner of Chicago its secretary. The 
presidents since then been: E. P. 
Loomis of New York city, now deceased ; 
C. H. Williamson of Quincy, Ill; George C. 
Richardson, Leavenworth, Kan.; Walter Sny- 
der of Baltimore, C. H. Weaver of Chicago. 


have 


The aims and purposes of this organization 
were to do all they could to upbuild the apple 
business from the time the tree was set out 
until the fruit was eaten by the consumer. 
The association already has spent hundreds 
of dollars towards instructing the farmers and 


5 orchardists regarding the evils of insects. 


It has already established the size for a 


cy uniform barrel all over the United States. 


» 


at 
~ 


It has had something to do towards getting 
better services and accommodations from the 
transportation companies. It has brought the 
East into direct communication with the West 
and the West with the East. 

It has aimed to give to the growers of the 
United States a correct estimate of the ex- 
pected crop of apples each year as judged by 
the prospects the first of August; and it is to 
the credit of this association that the views of 
the members given out have always been con- 
servative; have always been near the crop 
estimate of the Agricultural Department of the 
United States government, and no year have 
the crops proven to be less than the estimates 
given out. 

The members believe that the growers of 
apples are identically interested with them 
and that they should work in harmony with 
each other, that the interests are mutual, and 
what helps one assists the other. 

The officers of the association are : 
dent, C. H. Weaver, Chicago; first vice-presi- 
dent, R. J. Graham, Belleville, Ont.; secretary, 
A. Warren Patch, Boston; treasurer, W. L. 
There is a vice-president 
for each of the fruit-growing states: Chair- 
man of committees are: Executive, D. O. 
Wiley, Detroit; transportation, J. D. Hend- 
rickson, Philadelphia; arbitration, A. L. 
McClay, Chicago; grades, Benjamin Newall, 
Chicago. 


Presi- 


Wagner, Chicago. 


UNIFORM PACKAGES. 


In almost every section of the country where 
fruit-growing has assumed large proportions 
there has become apparent the advisability, if 
not the necessity, of legislation looking toward 
the adoption of uniform packages. Bills have 
been introduced into some of the State legis- 
latures, and committees of various associations 
are working on drafts and investigating along 
The Canadian Fruit Marks Act has 
proven very practical in operation because it 


this line. 


is a National law, and such legislation in this 


‘country would undoubtedly prove the most 


effectual. ‘The idea has been suggested to the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, and 


a rough draft of a law submitted. 


ORANGE SHIPMENTS. 


New York, March 21.—According to sta- 
prepared York Fruit 
Exchange receipts of oranges since March 1 


tistics by the New 
have been: Floridas, 24,083 boxes, Californias, 
117,212 Ricos, 


4,280 boxes, compared with Floridas, 6,900 


boxes, Porto 110 barrels, 
boxes, Calfornias, 65,239 boxes, Jamaicas, 71 
barrels, 14 boxes, Porto Ricos, 726 barrels, 
4,556 boxes during the same period last year. 
1903, Floridas, 
Californias, boxes, 


March, receipts were: 
12,350 
Jamaicas, 71 barrels, 14 boxes, Porto Ricos, 


12,687 boxes. 


In 
boxes, 177,082 
2,270 barrels, Receipts in 
February, 1904, were: Floridas, 42,865 boxes, 
Californias, 117 
barrels, 29 boxes, Porto Ricos, 787 barrels, 


174,467 boxes, Jamaicas, 


25,478 boxes. 

Receipts for Jamaicas are ended for the 
season. Foridas are declining and only fancy 
Indian River fruit is likely to come in any 
quantity hereafter. The Porto Ricos now 
coming are the best of the season, being large, 
fully ripe and of excellent flavor. Prices on 
fancy stock are steady. 

Cold weather has affected California ship- 
ments this year and now there is a shortage of 
refrigerator cars. Two hundred refrigerator 
cars are needed daily and but half that number 
is available. The railroad companies say that 
their cars are tied up in eastern receiving 
yards and that they are rushing cars westward 


as fast as possible. 


Orange shipments from Phoenix, Arizona, have 
dropped, it is said, from 30 to 12 carloads in four 
years, and yet these oranges are of the highest excel- 
ence. Cold nights and quantity and quality of 
irrigation are given as the probable cause for the lack 
of developmeet of the business. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Report of Boston Convention of this National 
Society Is Ready--Unusually Valuable-- 
Amended Code of Nomenclature-- 
Cold Storage of Fruits. 


Secretary John Craig, of the American 
Pomological Society, announces that the report 
of the proceedings of the Boston convention 
has just come from the press, and is ready for 
distribution. 

This 


amount of valuable matter, including the ad- 


report contains an unusually large 
dresses of noted scientists and pomologists 
Important changes appear in the amended 
code of nomenclature, 

For the first time the pomological history of 
the middle states is written up; the chapter 
on ideals in pomology is full of suggestions ; 
the cold storage of fruits is thoroughly dis- 
cussed. ‘There is also an important contribu- 
tion on the judging of fruits by the score card 
method. 

Originators of new fruits should acquaint 
the of 
awards recently adopted by the society, where 


themselves with method ad interim 
by the grower can enter a new fruit for a 
Wilder silver medal, at any time of the year. 
The bi-ennial fee for membership in the 
American Pomological Society is $2 ; life fee, 
$20, payable to the treasurer, Prof. L. R. Taft, 
Agricultural College, Mich., or to the secre- 
tary, Prof. John Craig, Cornell 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


University, 


SOUTH DAKOTA PROGRESSIVE. 


Prof. N. E. Hanson, Brookings, S. D., the 
secretary, is much interested in the new South 
Dakota State The 
Argus-Leader, of Sioux said 


Horticultural 
Falls, S. 


Society. 
D., 
recently : 

“The Argus-Leader wants to speak a good 
word for the men who are banded together to 
encourage the planting of fruit trees and vines 
in South Dakota. There 
them yet, but they are doing an immense work 


are not many of 
for the state, and are entitled to all credit for 
it. It is quite absurd that a state like South 
Dakota with all its responsive soil should year 
after year send away several hundred thousand 
dollars to pay for fruits which could better be 
raised from our own soil. It has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that no state can raise 
better apples and plums and berries than South 


Dakota.” 
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In the Central States 





AN INTERNATIONAL MEETING. 


Canadian and Michigan Fruit Growers Discuss 
Practical Topics--Methods of Marketing-- 
Commercial Fertilizers -- Power 
Spraying--Strawberry Crops 
=--Mutual Benefits of 
Free Trade. 


The joint meeting of two Michigan horti- 
cultural societies and a Canadian fruit growers 
association at Port Huron in March, is but 
another of the the 
further development that is surely to follow 
the phenomenal strides that have been made 
in this important industry in America within 
In more ways than one is 


marked indications of 


the last few years. 
this increase in fruit production important. 
It not only furnishes labor to thousands of our 
citizens who by reason of their work out of 
doors are made sturdy and strong and so aids 
in building soundly for future generations 
from a physical standpoint, but by making 
fruit abundant and of a constantly improving 
quality, tempts the great masses in the cities 
to more and more liberal consumption of this 
health-giving diet, and so contributes again 
through a different channel to the same good 
purpose. 

The associations that met thus in an inter- 
national convention were: the Ontario Fruit 
Growers Association, the. Michigan State 
Horticultural Society, and the St. Clair County 
Horticultural Society. ‘The topics were im- 
portant and the discussions on a high plane, 
coming as they did from the talent and wide 
experience of the members of three separate 
bodies. 

Remarks on the life work and character of 
R. M. Kellogg, of Three Rivers, were made 
by men who had long known him and enjoyed 
his friendship. 

In an address by Prof. U. P. Hedrick, of 
Michigan Agricultural College, great stress 
was laid on the importance of putting fruit on 
the market in the most attractive way. He 
advocated the use of boxes instead of barrels 
and also advocated the advertising of their 
product by growers, and directed attention to 
the fact that in order to advertise profitably 
they must be proud enough of their output to 
want to be associated with it in the eyes of the 
public. W. A. McKinnon, chief of the Ontario 
division, introduced a plan for advertising 
fruit which he thought might be of advantage 
The subject of ‘Commercial 
Fertilizers for l'ruit,’’ was discussed and its 
use advocated. The culture of strawberries 
and proper methods of handling and marketing 
afforded a topic of much interest. Sugges- 
tions were made in favor of economy in pick- 
ing and handling as a greater element of profit 
There 


in Michigan. 


than the search for fancy markets. 


<=D) 


were advocates for both sides of the question, 
as was the case in the question as to nearby 
or distant markets. Power spraying received 
a due proportion of attention, and advanced 
Canadian government methods of education 
along this line and others were explained in 
detail. 

W. L. Smith, of ‘Toronto, warmly advocated 
free trade between the United States and 
Canada, and supported by strong arguments 
his claim that the benefits would be mutual 
and evenly balanced. 


CENTRAL STATES NOTES. 


Russell Marion Kellogg, the well-known fruit grower 
and strawberry specialist, of Three Rivers, Mich., died 
February 27th after a brief illness. 

Prof. U. P. Hedrick, of Michigan, advises spraying 
with copper sulphate early in April for peach-leaf curl, 
before the leaves begin to expand. 


An Ohio farmer suggests a simple method for test 
ing fruit buds. He takes a branch from a live tree 
and places it in water near the fire, where the buds 


soon swell and blossom. 


Four hundred acres of land at Salem, Ill, have 
been subscribed for growing strawberries, melons, etc., 
and fruit growers are negotiating with the Chicago 
and Eastern Railroad Company for a special fruit 
train during the season. 


The officers of the Wisconsin 
Growers’ Association are: President, Charles Briere, 
Grand Rapids; vice-president, S. N. Whittlesey, Cran- 
moor; secretary, W. H. Feitch, Cranmoor; treasurer, 
M. O. Pofter, Centralia. 


State Cranberry 


* Trade in oranges has been unusually heavy,” said 
a Bloomington, IIl., dealer. “Thé people don’t seem 
to realize how fast the orange habit is coming upon 
them, yet I think that it is a safe prediction to assert 
that within the next ten years oranges will be as com- 
mon as apples, just as cheap, and will be consumed 


more widely.” 


C. P. Downey, of Agricultural college, has charge 
of preparation of the Michigan fruit exhibit for the 
St. Louis world’s fair. He promises that his showing 
of apples at the opening of the fair will excel that of 
any other state or county. He has 600 bushels of 
selected fruit in cold storage, representing every variety 
of apple grown in Michigan. 

J. Wragg & Sons Company, Waukee, Ia., say: 
“Among our novelties are the lowa raspberry and 
the Hartford pear. The Hartford pear will not be 
distributed this year as we propose to hold them until 
our stock is fully grown. It is a fruit of much promise 
and the original tree is healthy and vigorous, after 


having produced pears for the last 25 years.” 


Many thousand carloads of fruit are sold annually in 
the corn belt that have been raised in other States. 
under conditions that are no more favorable for fruit 
growing than those of the corn belt, providing the same 
care could be exercised in handling the fruit trees, 
Spraying is an operation that should not be performed 
in a haphazard manner-and should only be taken up 
after obtaining specific advice pertaining to it. In this 
regard the experiment stations of the corn belt stand 
ready to furnish individuals with formulas and direc- 
tions for this work. ‘ 


COLD STORAGE. 


To be Prominent Feature of World’s Fair-- 
Great Progress In Preservation of Fruits 
During a Decade--South African 
Apples Among the Rest. 


For the first time in the history of any uni- 
versal expositions, cold storage of fruits is 
given a thorough test at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Fair, where an immense cold storage 
warehouse and refrigerating plant is kept in 
This enables 
fruit growers from the most remote parts of 
the United States to show their choicest apples 
in perfect condition on the exhibit tables in 
Apples are sent from 
Rhodes in South 
They were placed in cold storage on 


full operation on the grounds. 


Horticultural Palace. 
the farm of the late Cecil 
Africa. 
ships, then transferred to refrigerator cars and 
carried to the cold storage warehouse on the 
Thus the 
visitor will see displayed South African apples 


Exposition grounds in St. Louis. 


in as perfect condition as on the day they 
were picked from the trees on the other side 
of the world. 
South Africa during the Boer war, so now 


As the Missouri mule invaded 


there will be an “even up” when the South 
African apple invades Missouri as a rival of 
the latter’s own apple product in a peaceful 
competition. 


Since the Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
ten years ago, cold storage of fruits has made 


great progress, and has solved the over-stocked 
market problem, as the “ gluts” of a decade 
ago rarely occur in the fruit markets of to-day. 
Mechanical refrigeration at the World’s Fair 
of 1904 demonstrates especially how the apple 
can, by this means, be so carefully kept that 
it does not lose its beautiful color, its texture, 
its aroma, or its flavor. 


The apple display will be the largest of all 
the fruit displays at the Fair, as the apple 
to-day has a decided primacy among American 
fruits. Fifty-five per cent. of the orchard trees 
in America in 1900 were apple, and of the 
bushels of all kinds of fruit reported, almost 
83 per cent. were apples. The number of 
apple trees was 201,794,864, and they pro- 
duced The 
states having the largest number of trees, by 
the statistics of 1900, were: Kansas and Penn- 
sylvania, each 11,900,000; Ohio almost 13,- 
Illinois, Michigan, 

Indiana, 8,624,000; 


175,397,026 bushels of fruit. 


000,000 ; 13,500,000 ; 


10,000,000 ; Arkansas, 


7,486,145; lowa, 6,869,588. 


The states having the largest production, 
given in bushels, were: New York, 24,111,- 
257; Pennsylvania, 24,060,651; Ohio, 
20,617,480; Illinois, 9,178,150; Michigan, 
8,931,569; Indiana, 8,620,278; Missouri, 
6,496,436. 
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ADVICE TO GROWERS AND PRO- 
DUCERS. 


H. L. MESSICK, QUINCY, ILL. 


It is a well-known fact that the man who 
thinks he has learned all about everything 
pertaining to orchard culture after having 
spent half a century in the business, feels very 
much disappointed when he sifts all of his 
knowledge and experiments through a fine 
sieve and then finds himself just in infancy. 
Starting out at the age of 6 I began to carry 
the scions in the nursery for my grandfather, 
the first nurseryman of Pike county, Ill., who 
After 


two years of this experience, I concluded | 


learned the business in New Jersey. 


could top work and put many varieties of 
apples on one tree, but fearing my father 
might warm my jacket if he knew what | 
intended to do, I selected a time when he and 
mother had gone on a two days’ visit. Not 
knowing the varieties of buds I was using I 
succeeded in developing thirteen varieties of 
fruit, of which one limb represented a pear. 
This tree passed unnoticed by my father until 
the fruit was fully developed; then instead of 
getting my jacket warmed as I expected | 
received the, best suit of clothes I had ever 
worn, 

I suppose this encouragement paved the 
way to cause the remarks that have been said 
about me since. It has been said by men who 
have known me all my life that my mind has 
never been off the orchard question except on 
the date of my marriage. This I can confirm, 
and I instruct my boys that to be an entire 
success they must center their mind on one 
thought or line, and travel to the end of that 
line before they can become of great value to 
this great country. A great mistake made 
by my orchard friends is that they never have 
become sufficiently interested in their tree 
culture to assure the largest possible dividends. 
In order to get the most out of an orchard it 
is necessary to use a tool that some Americans 
dislike, and that is the hoe. The cultivation 
should be around and under the trees, as trees 
properly cared for at the roots grow in propor- 
tion to spread of top. In order to give nature 
a chance to deposit all natural elements it is 
necessary to keep the pores of the soil open by 
shallow cultivation, then vegetable matter does 
not crystalize, but has action. The time is 
close at hand when one day’s work in the 
orchard will be worth more than six days sixty 
days after that time. 


SPECIAL STRAWBERRY EXHIBIT. 


St. Louts, March 18.—The Missouri Hor- 
ticultural Society has decided to hold a special 
strawberry exhibit at the World’s Fair, June 
7th-1oth. Fresh strawberries will be on hand 
for visitors each day from about the roth of 
May until the middle of June. Following 
these will come _ raspberries, blackberries, 
cherries, peaches, apricots, apples, pears and 
other fruits in which Missouri excels. The 
one thousand barrels of Missouri apple will be 
ready for display and sampling upon the 
opening day of the Exposition. 
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SECRETARY A. WARREN PATCH. 


The secretary of the International Apple 


Shippers Association, A. Warren Patch, was 


born in New Hampshire in 1850. When six 
months old his parents moved to Harvard, 
Mass., where he remained until 21 years of 
age, attending the public schools, also the 
academy at Lancaster, Mass., and teaching 
one winter term. He helped his father in his 
business, taking quite an active part after he 
was 15 years old. In the spring of 1872 he 
went to Boston as bookkeeper, and after 10 
years service, having risen to the top, went 
into business for himself; a little later taking 
Starting 
Market 
In the 


in Charles G. Roberts of Chelsea. 
North 


street, where he has been ever since. 


in business he located at 17 


winter of 1903 he bought out his partner, 
although running the business under the old 
firm name. 

Mr. Patch is an Odd Fellow, a Mason and 
a Knight Templar. He was descended from 
fighting stock, being a member of the Colonial 





A. WARREN PATCH 
SECRETARY INTERNATIONAL APPLE SHIPPERS 
ASSOCIATION 


War Society, also Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. 
the organizations, such as the Chamber of 
Commerce and Fruit and Produce Exchange, 
and is to-day president of the Beneficiary 
In politics he is a republican. 


He has held many offices in many of 


Association. 

At the formation of the National League of 
Commission Merchants in 1893, Mr. Patch 
was made secretary and has held that office 
continuously with the exception of one year. 
He was made secretary of the International 
Apple Shippers Association in 1896 and has 
held that office since. He is a director in the 
Malden Trust Company, and is a trustee and 
one of the examing committee of the Charles- 
town Five Cents Savings Bank. He has been 
a good worker ever since he was 10 years old, 
and has had a good business all his career as 
a commission merchant. 

Mr. Patch lives in Malden, one of the sub- 
urbs of Boston. His daughter Ruth, now 16 
years old, was made the Daughter of the 
National League of Commission Merchants 
I1 years ago, as a compliment to her father. 


CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


Twenty Thousand Acres Devoted to the Busi- 
ness in the United States--Annual Out- 
put One Million Bushels--Girown in 
Nineteen States. 


Cranberries are grown in nineteen states in 
the Union, but the chief growing districts are 
in Wisconsin, New Jersey and Massachusetts. 
About 
ness, and the annual output is about 1,000, 


20,000 acres are devoted to the busi- 


ooo bushels. Western Washington is coming 
to the front as a cranberry section. Puget 
Sound growers last year received from $12 to 
$15 per barrel. Reports of 119 bushels to the 
acre are made by Pacific Coast growers. 
A. E. 


Regarding the market demand Ben 


nett says in the Cranberry Grower : 
‘* Variations of the cranberry are produced 


readily by planting the seeds, and by cuttings 


from sports, which seldom occur on the wild 


vines, but may be formed under cultivation. 
They are single branches on a vine producing 
different varieties from the parent stem. By 
cross fertilization we may produce almost any 
form of berry, early or late, and of any desired 
color, from clear white to almost jet black ; 
even a sweet cranberry is quite as possible as 
was the first sweet apple, and a seedless cran 
berry, as a seedless orange, or a seedless apple. 
The flavor is to-day more varied than the wild 
apples, but has been less investigated. 

“The markets of the world to-day call for 
large berries of a bright glossy color, shading 
from the bright red to dark; an oblong berry. 
Such command the highest price in the mar 
ket. The 


quicker to meet this demand, and reap the 


grower will find it easier and 


reward, than it is to educate the public. 
Small berries may make the most sauce to the 
quart, and be the best flavored, and the best 
yielders, and white berries the best keepers ; 


but they will not sell as readily.” 

At the annual convention of the American 
Cranberry Growers’ Association, secretary A. 
]. Rider, of Hammonton, N. J., 


figures on the crop of 1903, as follows: New 


gave his final 
England, 450,000 bushels; New Jersey and 
song Island, 475,000 bushels: the West, 100,- 
Long Island, 475 bushels; the West 


000 bushels. 


GEORGE J. KELLOGG’S STRAWBERRY 
LIST. 


George J. Kellogg, the veteran fruit grower, 
of Janesville, Wis., who has been in the busi 
ness since 1854, gives a list of 62 varieties of 
strawberries, old and new, most of which he 
has experimented with. 
hill culture he mentions Bubach, 


Among those best for 
Excelsior, 
Gladstone, Jessie and Parker Earle; best for 
hedge row only, Challenge, Hero, Kansas, 
Lyon, Monitor, Nick Ohmer, Rough Rider, 
Ruby, Uncle Sam and Wolverton; for fall 
bearing, Arizona and Enhance. If of the 
whole list Mr. Kellogg could have but one, he 
would choose the Dunlap, next the Aroma, 
and of the two best pistillates, Sample and 
Warfield. 
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HEAVY PEACH CROP. 


Southern Transportation Companies Preparing 
to Handle [ore Fruit Than Ever Before 
=--Fruit Growers Express Line Will 
Handle Five Thousand Cars. 


F. O. Wolcott, manager of the Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Express Line, with headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati, who is arranging to handle the fruit 
crop of Georgia and the Chattanooga territory, 
is of the opinion that the peach crop this year 
will be the heaviest ever known in the South. 
He believes that over 5,000 cars will be 
handled by his line, which will bring into the 
peach belt $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. He 
will arrange to ice 250 cars per day at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. The platforms will be elevated 
and electrical cranes will be erected for the 
icing of cars. He will probably establish an 
icing station at Rome, Ga., also. 


SANTA FE AS A FRUIT ROUTE. 


San Francisco, March 18.—The Santa Fe 
is going into the deciduous fruit section of 
California, the Sacramento Valley, and has 
bought two river boats to collect fruit along 
the river and carry it to Antioch, where it will 
be put aboard Santa Fe refrigerator cars, of 
which the road owns 4,500. This action is 
in the way of competition in the hitherto ex- 
clusive river territory of the Southern Pacific, 
which has transferred its fruit from boats to 
cars at Sacramento. ‘The company has estab- 
lished adequate icing facilities all along its 
lines from California and Chicago, and will 
be able to afford good service for all perish- 


able freight that offers. 


GEORGIA PEACH CROP. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., March 15.—A. S. 
Corbly is perhaps one of the best posted men 
in the United States on the fruit question. 
In addition to a general superintendency of 
the strawberry shipments, Mr. Corbly has an 
orchard with 25,000 peach trees set out at 
Menlo, Ga. As is known, three years are 
required for the trees to bear. Over seven 
thousand of Mr. Corbly’s trees will bear their 
first time this year. While the trees are ma- 
turing, cotton is raised between the rows. He 
said a successful peach year meant the dis- 
tribution of $1,500,000 among the people of 
the north Georgia country, and that this, 
together with high cotton, would be of vast 
benefit to the Chattanooga district. 





John T. Spencer, a fruit grower of Grand Junction, 
Col., is said to have perfected the seedless apple. 





THE STRAWBERRY RUSH. 


Traffic Expected on the Frisco System--750 
Carloads From Arkansas and Missouri 
Next Month--The Prospect for 
Peaches--Some Figures. 

Kansas City, March 17.—The strawberry 
rush along the line of the Frisco will start in 
April, when twenty-five carloads of the three- 
times-a-day fruit will come north, says the 
Star. In May, 250 carloads—fifteen or twenty 
fast trainloads—will come hustling north from 
Arkansas, and 500 cars will come out of Mis- 
souri, That means 750 carloads of straw- 
berries on the Frisco out of Missouri and 
Arkansas in thirty-one days. In June, the 
strawberry season dwindles to 150 cars, giving 
way to the peach in July. Arkansas will send 
fifty carloads of peaches, Missouri twenty-five, 
and Indian Territory ten in July. In August, 
500 cars will be Missouri’s peach business 
for one railway; Arkansas will send 
Oklahoma fifty, and Indian Territory ten. In 
September, Missouri and Oklahoma will wind 
up the peach season with seventy-five cars. 
The one road, the Frisco, will carry nearly 
2,000 cars of strawberries and peaches in the 
season, and there are many other roads. 

“And the. fruit country in Arkansas and 
Missouri has hardly been scratched, not to 
mention Oklahoma and Indian Territory,” 
said a railroad man who studies the strawberry 


200, 


shipments. 


TO EXPEDITE FREIGHT REMOVAL. 





A bill to expedite the movement of freight 
in New York State has been introduced in the 
legislature. Under its provisions cars must be 
furnished within forty-eight hours on demand 
of a shipper, and must be moved twenty-four 
hours thereafter; connecting roads must for- 
ward such cars within twenty-four hours after 
receiving them; a speed of fifty miles a day, 
at least, must be maintained; within forty- 
eight hours after arrival of the car at the des- 
tination it must be delivered at the usual 
unloading place of the consignee; the con- 
signee must then unload the car within forty- 
eight hours, unless it contains coal, fruits, 
vegetables or lumber, in which case ninety-six 
hours are allowed ; a shipper must load a car, 
delivered at place of loading, within forty-eight 
hours. In all these provisions of time Sun- 
days and legal holidays are not included. The 
bill prescribes a system of demurrage charges 
and other detailed requirements. 





Fruit growers in the vicinity of Waterloo, Okla., 
have taken the first steps toward the formation of an 
association to take up the growing of Rocky Ford 
cantaloupes and Elberta peaches, the latter being 
already a famous product of Oklahama. 












ACROSS THE MEXICAN BORDER. 


American Growers Taking Up the Business of 
Orange Culture--In Territory Adjacent to 
Mexican Central Railroad, which 
is Organizing Fruit Ex- 
press Trains. 

American growers are taking up the busi- 
ness of orange culture in portions of Mexico, 
says the Rockford, IIl., Register. The sec- 
tions which have made the most advance thus 
far are around Monterey, which is nearly 
opposite San Antonio in a southwesterly direc- 
tion ; territory adjacent to the Mexican Central 
in the heart of the country; the district along 
the line to Guadalajara, the beautiful; and 
lands just inland from Vera Cruz. The Mexi- 
can crop comes into the market in the middle 
of autumn, when other supplies are out of the 
competition, so that the Mexican orange has 
the field to itself. Some of the orchards have 
made a thrifty record. 
fruit of that part of the continent is of the 
best. The Mexican Central is organizing 
fruit express trains for this traffic. 


The quality of the 


IN BEHALF OF THE SHIPPERS. 

The 
interests of the country says: 

“* Freight’ does not pretend that a de- 
murrage charge is not just and equitable, and 
in many cases should be paid, and that a 
penalty should be exacted from the shipper 
when cars are not unloaded within a reason- 
able time. But ‘ Freight’ insists that when a 
railroad itself fails to perform its proper service 
by delivery of the cars within a reasonable 
time it also should be required to pay a penalty. 
Why should not the shippers of the country 
form a national car service association, pro- 


new publication devoted to freight 


viding a scale of charges to be assessed against 
the railroads for their negligence in not ful- 
filling contracts promptly and efficiently ? ” 


FRUIT TRAVELERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Fruit Travelers’ Association has a mem- 
bership of 110, representing commission mer- 
chants, dealers, traveling men, growers, buyers, 
and sellers of fruit; also men in the trans- 
portation. The semi-annual meeting of the 
association will be held in St. Louis in June. 
The officers are: President, N. E. Hansfield, 
Pittsburg ; vice-president, Phil L. Muscat, Mo- 
bile, Ala.; secretary and treasurer, A. S. Teas- 
dale, St. Louis; chairman executive commit- 
tee, John H. Beckermann, St. Louis. 


The Palatch Fruit Grower’s Association, organized 
at Kendrick, Idaho, will operate a cold storage plant. 
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MODERN COMMISSION METHODS. 


Value of the National League to Both Grower 
and Dealer--Interests Closely Associated 
--Comment By a League Member 
Regarding a Stable and Projitable 
Business Basis. 

The fruit-grower of to-day who produces in 
quantities is confronted with 


large many 


problems. Those that have to do with the 
selection of varities, proper planting, cultiva- 
tion, pruning and spraying are worked out 
under his own eye, and for them he is individ- 
ually responsible. ‘The same is true of grad- 
ing and putting up in packages that shall 
prove attractive and of such character as make 
the fruit readily marketable. 

When all these matters have had attention, 
the grower who has to go into distant markets 
has to deal with the problem of marketing 
upon a wise solution of which he must depend 
It is 
at this point that the commission merchant 
Of the 


abuses that have been heaped upon producers 


for his success, the profit of his labors. 
beccmes a factor to be reckoned with. 


by irresponsible commission men, no one is 


better informed than the reliable and finan- 
cially responsible commission houses of the 
adopted many measures to 


land. They have 


defend themselves against the dishonest men 


who are bidding for commission business. 
These substantial concerns realize that it is 
a matter of vital importance for the producer 
to consign his fruit to a distant commission 
man whose reputation is the only security that 
it is possible to advance. 

Comprehending fully the difficulty of their 
position, the leading commission men are work- 
ing together through their organization, the 
* National League of Commission Merchants,” 
to correct abuses, and they have made it pos- 
sible for every producer to have dealings with 
none other than responsible commission men 
in all important markets. It would seem that 
nothing of greater importance to the fruit in- 
dustry: in any of its stages can come before 
those who are interested, and this worthy 
organization should receive universal support 
and its members general patronage. 

In this connection, and as a matter of special 
interest, we reproduce here a portion of an 
address delivered by J. S. Crutchfield, of Pitts- 
burg, before the National League Convention 
at Louisville : 

“We each have frequent inquiries from 
shippers who have full confidence in us, ask- 
ing if we can advise shipping on commission 
rather than selling at home at extreme prices. 
There is only one thing that a reliable com- 
mission merchant can do, viz., advise the pro- 
ducer to sell at the price mentioned, providing 
he gets the cash in hand before parting with 
his goods. 


“The loose method of doing business be- 
tween the producer or shipper and the buyer 
has encouraged a tremendous increase in the 
number of fake buyers, the majority of whom 
at the same time are fake commission men. 
Being able to buy on such easy terms creates 
turn 


an unnatural demand which in causes 


fictitious values f. 0. b. shipping point. Pro- 
ducers and shippers all over the country know 
that they cannot count their profits until they 
have their cash right in hand. If the custom 
of selling fruit and produce for net cash f. o. b. 
shipping point or consigning outright to re- 
sponsible commission merchants was in vogue, 
this most important line of business would be 
on a much more stable, satisfactory and profit- 
able basis to all concerned, particularly the 
producer. 

‘Where the producer makes his commission 
sales-agent really a partner in his business, 
and where they co-operate together in the 
marketing of his products, year after year, the 
Nu- 


merous instances can be cited of phenomenal 


highest possible results are obtainable. 


prices obtained by shippers who have handled 
their business in this manner for years. It is 
only the many abuses which exist in the busi- 
ness to-day that have brought the commission 
merchant and the commission business into 
bad repute.” 

AMERICAN Fruits, as one of the parties 
interested in the fruit business in these days 
of its phenomenal growth and development, 
offers its columns for the general dissemina 
tion of information that shall tend to the cor 
rection of abuses and further all legitimate 
interests. ‘To this end, not only is a medium 
of direct communication offered through ow 
issues, but upon every individual interested 
it is desired to impress the importance, the 
duty of making public every transaction, every 
movement of which he may become cognizant, 
operating or that may operate favorably or 
adversely to our common success. 


SHIPPERS TO CHARGE CARTAGE 
RATES. 


CuicaGo, March 17.—Alfred ‘Tompkins, 
attorney for the Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ 
Association, says that an increase in the price 
of fruit at wholesale is due to the shippers’ 
determination to charge purchasers cartage 
rates to and from docks, railroad stations and 
other delivery points. Mr. Tompkins says the 


rate will be adopted all over the United States. 


Announcement is made of a movement among fruit 
canners of Utah to organize an association to provide a 
a system of disposing of the output of the factories, to 
control prices and to secure better freght rates. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS’ LEAGUE. 


The National League of Commission Met 


chants, organized twelve years has 


ago, 
branches in twenty-four cities, extending as 


Paul, St 


far west as Denver, including St. 


Louis, Richmond, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
Omaha, New York City, New Mo 


bile, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Memphis, Kan 


Orleans, 


Detroit, Columbus, 


Buttalo, 


sas City, Indianapolis, 


Bos 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 


ton, Baltimore, and Louisville. ‘The league is 


endeavoring to establish branches in every 
city of the Union, the object being to bring 
the trade closer together, and to secure the 
membership of all reliable merchants to whom 
The 


league does not deal with prices, but it dis 


consignees may ship without hesitation. 


cusses transportation questions, car service, 
and the best methods of packing. At its recent 
convention, the league discussed ** Short Bat 
“Collection Agencies,” * Demurrage 


Trade.” A 


report on 


rels,” 


Charges,” ** Abuses of the com 


mittee is working on a refrigeratot 
car contracts, 


Officers of the league are: President, C. B 


Ayres, Chic ago; vice president, G. I Mead, 
Boston : secretary, A. Warren Patch, Boston 
treasurer, J). B. Sperry, Louisville. The next 


convention will be at New Orleans and Mobil 


WILLING TO PAY GOOD PRICES. 

Ln & Bryant, Princeton, Ill., fruit grower 
and secretary of the Illinois Horticultural So 
ciety, said to a representative of AMERICAN 
FRUITS : 

“It is not only essential that the grower of 
fruit raise fine fruit, handle and pack it well, 
how to reach 


but that he also know the pei 


sons who want such goods. ‘The standard of 
fruit-growing and handling must be raised, and 
the consumer must be assured that he can get 
what he wants and when he wants it, and then 
the market for really fine fruit will be largely 
increased. We have a large and increasing 
class who are willing to pay good prices for 
articles of assured excellence, in the line of 
fruits and fruit products. 

‘‘ At the meeting of the Illinois State Horti 
cultural Society, last December, this subject 
of better grades and better handling received 
some new ideas 


a great deal of attention and 


in the grading, handling, packing, advertising 


and selling of fruits were advanced.” 


Mesa, Delta and Montrose counties of Colorado ar 
reported to have shipped $2,000,000 worth of fruit the 
past season. 

Reports of great damage by freezing of the peach 
Oklahama. 


pears and grapes are damaged little if at all 


crop come from Apples, cherries, lat 
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ONE MILLION INVESTED. 


New York Capitalists Incorporate the Ozark 
Fruit Farms Company of Joplin, Mo.--To 
Plant Large Orchards and Develop Can- 
ning and Preserving Industries-- 
Amasa Corbin and Other 
Stockholders. 

A certificate of incorporation was issued on 
February 5th to the Ozark Fruit Farms Com- 
pany of Joplin, capitalized at $1,000,000, fully 
paid. Of the 10,000 shares, 9970 are taken 
by Amasa Corbin of Gouveneur, N. Y.; Louis 
L. Williams of Rochester, N. Y.; Fernando E. 
Rogers and Thomas J. Finney of New York 
city. The purposes of the company, as set 
forth in the statement filed in the office of the 
secretary of state, are the clearing of land 
from timber, the planting and cultivation of all 
kinds of fruit and agricultural products, the 
development of the agricultural, horticultural 
and other resources of land, the canning and 
preserving of fruit, the manufacture of all such 
articles as may be obtainable from agricultural 
or horticultural products, and the erection and 
maintenance of the necessary buildings, ma- 
chinery and appliances. 

The directors are the gentlemen named 
above and R. B. Hart, orchardist, Springfield, 
Mo.; Charles Moore, mine operator, Joplin, 
Mo., and Ralph H. Corbin, superintendent of 
the John Jackson Mining Co., Joplin, Mo. 


DEWBERRY CULTURE IN MISSOURI. 


Within a few years the culture of dewberries 
on a commercial scale has been developed in 
Southwestern Missouri. ‘There are large dew- 
berry plantations in the vicinity of Neosho and 
The variety generally grown is 
Lucretia. Newer varieties are Austin and 
Rogers, from Texas, and Premo, introduced 
from Delaware. 


Sarcoxie. 


ISLE OF PINES FRUIT COMPANY. 


MILWAUKEE, March 19.—The Isle of Pines 
Fruit and Improvement Company has been 
incorporated at Marinetta, Wis., with a capital 
of $100,000 to raise and deal in fruit and 
acquire property and railroads. The incor- 
porators are: W. A. Brown, J. J. Snyder, C. 
Reinke, L. Gram, A. R. Laing and J. J. 
O’Connell. 


CHATTANOOGA, March 28.—Reports from fruit grow- 
ing sections of North Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, 
adjacent to Chattanooga, are to the effect that the 
promised immense peach crop is safe. Its safety 
probably means from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 to the 
fruit growers of the section. 


COMMERCIAL ORCHARDS IN THE 
WEST. 


At present New York heads the list of 
states in the production of apples; but the 
state of Missouri is rapidly coming to the 
front, and the prospect is that at the rate apple 
trees ate being planted there Missouri will in 
the near future outstrip the Empire state in the 
production of this fruit. Commercial orchard- 
ing in Missouri has advanced in giant strides 
of 'ate. Since 1890 there have been planted 
in that state 12,000,000 apple trees, giving a 
total for the state of 20,000,000 now growing. 
A large number of those planted in the last 
decade are not yet in full bearing, but the 
product will soon be forthcoming. _ Illinois, 
Kansas and Arkansas are attracting attention 
because of the increasing fruit interests in 
those states. 

In many other sections of the country com- 
mercial orcharding is expanding with a view 
to meeting the increasing demand caused by 
home consumption and the pronounced pref- 
erence expressed abroad for the American 
apple. Large operations are conducted by 
orchard companies. Some of the largest 
nursery companies are entering the growing 
fields, and “nursery and orchard company ” 
is becoming a common title. 

The largest Missouri orchards are in the 
southern part of the state. A company is 
planting 5,000 acres in Laclede county; a 
New York company has 3,300 acres in 
McDonald county, and several companies in 
Howell county have from 1,000 to 2,000 acres 
in orchards. The apple orchards planted by 
the late Marcus Daly in Montana contain 
665,000 trees, and the famous Wellhouse 
orchards near Leavenworth, Kan., and those 
in other sections cover thousands of acres; 
yet there is no danger of over-production, for 
there is brisk demand for the product at good 
prices. It is largely a question of right mar- 
keting methods. 


MISSOURI FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

Columbia, Mo., March 17.—Dr. j. C. Whit- 
ten, Professor of Horticulture in the University 
of Missouri, thinks that Missouri will have an 
abundance of all kinds of fruit, except peaches, 
which will be short in some sections. “Gen- 
erally speaking,” says Dr. Whitten, “‘ the pros- 
pects are good for a large crop of all kinds of 
fruit this year. Peaches are injured in some 
sections, but the state as a whole will have 
enough to supply the demand.” 


The Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station will issue a 
book describing the apples of New York State. The 
station has 600 varieties of apple trees on its farm. 


APPLE CONSUMERS LEAGUE. 


Twenty Carloads of Fruit to be Distributed 
Free at the World’s Fair on Apple Day, 
September 27th, to Promote an Or- 
ganization to Which Everyone 
May Belong. 

What is expected to be the apotheosis of 
the apple is a feature planned for the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis, on September 27th. This 
is to be Apple Day, according to an idea 
originated by John T. Stinson, superintendent 
of pomology, department of horticulture, for 
the World’s Fair. As chief of the horticul- 
tural experiment station at Mountain Grove, 
Mo., Mr. Stinson had occasion to study the 
apple in its native glory, in the great orchards 
in southwest Missouri, which is called the 
“Land of the Big Red Apple.” He is a 
member of the executive committee and statis- 
tician of the American Apple Growers Con- 
gress. 

It is estimated that twenty carloads of apples 
will be needed to supply the demand of the 
Apple Consumers’ League, the great organiza- 
tion to which any one may belong and to 
which everyone does belong who .eats apples. 
The league has no officers and no regular 
meeting place, and two members constitute a 
quorum for business, which is to eat apples 
and to call for apples at every meal. Among 
the prominent members are United States 
Senator Francis M. Cockrell of Missouri and 
Russell Sage of New York. 


COLORADO PROSPECTS. 

DENVER, March 11.—Mrs. Martha Shute, 
secretary of the Colorado horticultural board, 
has reports from the western slope to the effect 
that the fruit trees are in excellent shape and 
that there is every indication for a marvelous 
crop in all lines of fruit. Premature budding 
is reported on the eastern range and damage 
by frost is feared. 


SMALL FRUITS IN KANSAS. 

Topeka, Kan., March 15.—-B. F. Smith, the 
king of the Kansas strawberry growers at 
Lawrence, says the’ strawberry crop is assured 
up to the present time. The winter freezing 
did not hurt the vines, and the plants start out 
with vigorous tendrils. The raspberry vines, 
however, are not showing up well for this 
season, as they are covered to some extent 
with anthracnose. 

Jonathan Eames, of Shelbourne, has been elected 


president, and G. Maynard, of Northboro, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Association. 
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A SENATOR’S PLAN 





For Protecting the Planter from the Purchase 
of Nursery Stock that is Not True to 
Name--His Bill Laughed Out 
of U. S. Senate. 

When the senate of the United States was 
discussing the agricultural appropriation bill 
Senator Heyburn offered an amendment giving 
to the secretary of agriculture power to make 
rules and regulations “for the prevention of 
interstate commerce in seeds, trees, plants, and 
vines that are sold under false names as to 
their variety or character.” An interesting 
debate followed. 

Mr. Heyburn, who is one of the senators 
from Idaho, complained that the people of his 
state had been swindled outrageously. 

“ Unfortunately,” he said, “in the case of 
trees the evil is one that is not discovered 
until after the lapse of several years, and we 
find we have vast orchards of trees of no 
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other things that we ought to be protected 
against.”” Frequently there are bad lightning 
rods, and these ought to be inspected by the 
governmen*: ladders and chairs are sometimes 
a disappointment, and the government should 
have a board of inspectors to watch the country 
peddlers. He was sure that in the matter of 
book agents he was appealing to a very wide 
sympathy when he said protection against 
them would be very valuable. Senator Hale 
wanted to know if the Massachusetts senator 
thought, on the general theory of protection 
against sharp practice and cheating, two men 
ought to be allowed to change horses when 
the likelihood is that one or the other will get 
cheated if there is not government protection. 
Senator Lodge replied very gravely that “ pro- 
tection in horse trades is something we have a 
right to demand. 

And so Senator Heyburn’s amendment was 


laughed out of the senate. The farmer pays 














OREGON NURSERY CO.’S TREES IN MARCUS DALY ORCHARD, HAMILTON, MONT. 


value, trees which turn out to be mere seed- 
lings or trees of some other variety than those 
selected.” 
county in his state, after six years of waiting, it 
was found necessary to dig up and destroy 
something over 9,000 apple trees that proved to 
be of no value. The trees are sold by agents from 
nurseries in the older states to farmers trying 
to build up a fruit industry in the newer states, 
and he thought the frauds ought to be 
prevented. 

Discussing the subject the Rochester Post 
Express says : 

Senator Tillman opposed the amendment. 
He recognized the evil but thought the propos- 
ed remedy unwise, as giving too much power 
to the secretary of agriculture. ‘If we should 
happen to get a fool in there some day, as we 
undoubtedly will, because we have had in 
the past, we do not know what harm may 
come.” 

Senator Lodge spoke satirically. 
are to be protected against those who sell bad 
seeds and bad trees, there are a number of 


He went on to say that in one 


“If we 


his money for nursery stock, plants it, culti- 
vates it, takes care of it for five or six years 
and then, when he expects a fine orchard to 
reimburse him for his time and trouble and 
expense, discovers that the trees are worthless 
and labor and money and opportunity have all 
been thrown away. And probably the firm 
from which he made his purchases has gone 
out of business and he has no remedy. 

Though Senator Heyburn’s amendment was 
ridiculed, his purpose was commendable and 
some of his associates agreed to co-operate 
with him to bring about results in some other 
way. 


HAS THE RIGHT IDEA. 

Burt Surry, in a communication to the 
Northwest Horticulturist, says that in making 
a special study of the State of Washington 
for a location for engaging in commercial fruit 
growing he considered five principal points : 
Soil, climate, water, shipping facilities and last 
but not least, the location selected should be 


9 


one where the future of all business men and 
farmers will be effected by the one enterprise, 
“commercial fruit growing.” All these con- 
ditions are found in the Wenatchee valley. 

The subject of advertising a section in its 
leading enterprise cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Our business men realized the 
importance of this and had 180,000 envelopes 
and letter heads printed with “The Big Red 
Apple ” upon them, they also helped generously 
in making up the purse to send 300 boxes of 
our apples to the World's Fair at St. Louis. 
The people of our valley will also furnish a 
fresh supply of fruit to be given away at the 
fair next summer. The Horticultural society 
is composed of wide awake men and have 
organized a fruit growers union and _incor- 
porated with a capital of $30,000, and are 
contemplating the erection of a packing house 
and frost proof storage 50 x 300 feet. 

With the untiring efforts of Rev. F. B. Utter, 
as their secretary and manager, this valley can 
feel sure of success. 


SUTTER COUNTY CAL. FRUITS. 


Sutter county, situated in the Sacramento 
valley, is renowned for the production of all 
of the stone fruit grown in a_ semi-tropical 
climate. The bulk of the high-grade canning 
peaches grown in California are from Sutter 
Within one 


mile from Yuba City, the county seat of Sutter 


county and its immediate vicinity. 


county, are to be fouud three of the largest 
fruit and vegetable canneries in the State, each 
employing for five months in the year an 
average of 500 persons. Under long con- 
tracts they pay the orchardist: $25, $27.50 and 
$30 a ton for the fruit. The demand for the 
Sutter county yellow cling is unlimited. 

The average net profit from peach orchards 
is $80 an acre, and upward, where the greater 
part of the labor is performed by the owner 
All other fruits 


raised in this State thrive in this county, and 


and members of his family. 


particularly the pear, prune, almond, plum, etc. 

Sutter county is said to excel any other 
locality in the United States for raising the 
Lady de Coverly or Thompson’s seedless 
grapes. 
duced on the Pacific Coast. 


Here is where they were first intro- 
The net profits 
from a first-class and well-nurtured vineyard 
are large. 


MARCUS DALY ORCHARDS IN 
MONTANA. 


The late Marcus Daly established in the 
Bitter Root valley, at Hamilton, Montana, 
an orchard of 665,000 apple trees. Here- 
with are presented views of sections of these 
orchards. There are 40,000 Oregon-grown 
trees in these orchards, procured from the 
Oregon Nursery Co., Salem, Ore., which 
passed uninjured through the freeze of Feb- 
ruary, 1899, when the mercury went down to 
40 degrees below zero at Hamilton, and other 


trees were killed. 


A part of a cargo from Hilo, Hawaii, received at 
San Francisco recently, was made up of 2,300 bunches 
of bananas. 
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Eastern Growers and Dealers 





CENTRAL NEW YORK CONDITIONS. 


The Home of the Tompkins County King Apple 
=--No Crop so Remunerative as the Apple 
Crop Here--Renovation of Old Orch- 
ards a Profitable Undertaking-- 
Interest Increasing. 

While nearly all kinds of fruits are grown 
more or less successfully in this central or 
“ finger-lake ” region of New York, neverthe- 
less the apple is king. The rolling hillsides 
and elevated ridges are well adapted and 
respond to good orchard management with 
healthy trees and fine crops of fruit. Peaches 
are confined by climatic limitations to a nar- 
row fringe around the lakes. The culture of 
the peach is uncertain when one leaves the 
lake more than a mile or two, depending some- 
what, of course, upon the local topography. 

The Domestica plum is the dooryard plum 
of the farmer. Last year the local markets 
were glutted, and this is always what happens 
when a fruit is not grown to the extent of 
making it a specialized industry. When it 
becomes a specific branch of husbandry, then 
fruit-growers study marketing methods, and 
when the productive year arrives, they are not 
likely to fail in disposing of the crop’ in a satis- 
factory manner. 

This is the home (perhaps more correctly 
the adopted home) of the Tompkins County 
King. ‘The best evidence indicates that the 
King did not originate in the county, but that 
the cions which grew the “ original ” tree were 
brought in from New Jersey or Connecticut. 
At any rate, the county deserves the credit of 
bringing this valuable variety to the notice of 
commercial fruit-growers. Now’it is the com- 
panion of the homestead throughout the county, 
and no prettier sight was possible anywhere 
last fall than was to be found in many of the 
farmsteads where the forty or fifty-year-old 
Kings were bending beneath their loads of 
handsome highly-colored fruit. 

It has been proved beyond peradventure in 
this region that apple-growing is one of the 
surest of horticultural enterprises ; that a given 
area in apples in the average of years, will 
return to the owner larger dividends than any 
other crop he can grow. The question natur- 
ally arises, then, why are not apples more 
generally cultivated? The reply the farmer 
gives is, “‘ That they take so long to come into 
bearing.” In other words, that the orchard is 
a long-time investment. It is strange that so 
few men plant orchards after they have passed 
middle life, and yet I know of hearty optimis- 
tic men of seventy or seventy-five who are 
planning or planting orchards at the present 
time. They realize that if the undertaking js 
properly managed, the investment is a good 
one for the next generation, at any rate. 

The renovation of some of the old orchards 


co» 

would be a profitable undertaking in this part 
of the state. There are many small orchards 
of three to four or five acres in which the trees 
are sod-bound and have been for many years, 
where little or no pruning has been done and 
where the spray-pump has never been intro- 
duced; these would unquestionably respond 
to tillage and pruning and spraying. There 
are a few men who are showing the possibili- 
ties of these old orchards, and these men are 
doing valuable work for the community. On 
the whole, the interest in fruit-growing in the 
central part of the state, especially in this 
immediate vicinity, is increasing from year to 
year. JouHN CRAIG. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, Mch. 8, 1904. 


CO-OPERATIVE FRUIT SELLING. 


W. H. Owen, of Ontario County, N. Y., 
thus describes the co-operative selling plan at 
Catawba Island, which has effected a great 
saving to the growers: “The association con- 
fines its attention mostly to peaches, though 
pears and grapes are also handled. About a 
thousand acres of fruit land are controlled by 
the 34 members, and the crop of 155,000 
peach trees is shipped each year. The main 
building, in which the packing is done, is 55 
by too feet. A platform runs along one side, 
which is three feet higher than the floor of the 
packing house. In the operation of receiving 
and packing the fruit, there is no pooling, and 
each man’s grades are given proper credit. 

Top prices are realized, in some cases 20 
cents a bushel more than outside growers could 
obtain, and there is a demand for cull grades 
as well as for the best. The commission men 
come to buy at the packing house, so that 
very little of the fruit has to be consigned. 
From 17 to 19 cents a bushel covers the ex- 
pense of handling, including manager’s salary, 
postage, telegraph, etc. In the height of the 
season, it requires 45 hands to turn over the 
3,000 bushels that come in daily. The great- 
est distance which any of the growers have 
to carry fruit is 7 miles. No cooling station 
is required, as the peaches are picked during 
the day and delivered the same evening. In 
a few hours they are safe in the refrigerator 
cars and started on their journey. The regu- 
lations require that the peaches be brought to 
the packing house in bushel baskets and on 
spring wagons. It is also stipulated that mem- 
bers must stay in the association during the 
working season, and if any sales are made 
outside, a forfeit has to be paid. 

It is in treating with the railway companies 
that the advantage of the organization is most 
clearly seen. The officials are always ready 
to consider claims. Only in the early part of 
the season and for nearby markets is the 
express used.” 


NEW YORK FRUIT GROWERS. 


Membership Nearly One Thousand--In_ the 
Front Rank of Fruit Business Organiza- 
tions--Co-operative Purchases tc 
Amount of $10,000 Already 
Made This Year-- 

The Officers. 

The New York State Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation, with a membership of nearly one 
thousand fruit growers and handlers, is in the 
front rank of business organizations devoted 
to the advancement of the fruit industry. The 
association is made up largely of those who 
are interested in the business end of fruit 
growing, and as something over $10,000 in 
co-operative purchases have already been made 
this year, it will be seen that the members 

appreciate the advantages afforded. 

Special prices are obtained by the members 
on fertilizers when bought through the associa- 
tion. The executive committee, F. E. Dawley, 
Fayetteville, chairman, has issued a circular of 
information on this subject which well illus- 
trates how the association safeguards the 
interests of the members. 

Organized at Syracuse, February 27, 1901, 
the New York State Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion has made remarkable progress. Largely 
through the active work of the committee on 
legislation’ the New York laws on the fumiga- 
tion of nursery stock and inspection for San 
Jose scale were greatly strengthened. A gold 
medal was won at the Pan-American exhibition 
and first prize for collective exhibit of fruits at 
the New York State Fair. The Eastern New 
York Horticultural Society has joined forces, 
giving great strength in the Hudson River 
valley, as well as in the fruit-growing sections 
of Central and Western New York. 

“The fact that New York is the largest 
fruit-producing state in the Union,” says the 
secretary, “ places the State Fruit Growers 
Association in a position of responsibility and 
dignity and one which is, we trust, felt by all 
the members, so that in filling out the crop 
report blanks they will use every endeavor to 
make them correct.” 

T. B. Wilson, Hall’s Corners, N. Y., is the 
president of the association ; vice-presidents, 
J. T. Roberts, Syracuse ; J. B. Collamer, Hil- 
ton; Albert Wood, Carlton Station; Ira Pease, 
Oswego; secretary, W. L. McKay, Geneva; 
treasurer, Charles H. Darrow, Geneva; chair- 
man executive committee, F. E. Dawley, Fay- 
etteville. 


Dr. T. J. McKamy, a well known fruit grower of 
Cleveland, Tenn., is authority for the statement that 
there are 60,000 peach trees in Bradley County district, 
Tenn., and that this time the outlook is fine for a good 
yield. An order for 12,000 peach crates has been made 
up by growers in this district. 
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American Fruit Abroad 





AMERICAN FRUIT IN BRITAIN. 





English Estimate of the Capacity of the Amer- 
ican Orchards-- Canadian and American 
Cultivators Busy--Foreign Fruit Bill 
of Great Britain Is Growing Larger 
Every Year. 

The great failure of the British fruit crop 
last year, the extraordinary rise in values, and 
the phenomenal growth of the foreign fruit 
trade in Great Britain may appropriately -be 
utilized to draw attention to the fruit-produc- 
ing and distributing industries of the United 
Kingdom. The huge fruit trade of Britain has 
been built up and developed under free trade, 
says Sampson Morgan in the “ Nineteenth 
Century,” and as fresh fruit is of vital import- 
ance to the teeming millions in our cities and 
towns, the industry has conferred many ma- 
terial and physical benefits upon the people. 
Although we now pay over £10,000,000 per 
annum for foreign fruit, yet during the free- 
trade period the fruit-growing and retail fruit- 
distributive industries of Britain have pro- 
gressed without a break, the commercial frvit 
lands of the United Kingdom have ext.aded 
year after year, and the prices made for British 
apples are higher to-day than they have ever 

been in the whole history of the trade. 

APPLE PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES. 

Then the arrivals from Canada are exten- 
sive. However, after ample deduction has 
been made for the colonial imports, the sum 
taken out of the United Kingdom for apples 
only by the foreign shipper is a large one. 
We obtain quantities of apples from Nova 
Scotia, and the Annapolis valley is famous 
the world over for the quality of its fruit. It 
is mostly exported in barrels holding about 
three bushels each. Hugh supplies of apples 


reach us from America, and we get the ° 


celebrated Newtown pippins from the eastern 
and western states, though the Pharo valley 
is the center whence come the large quantities 
of the yellow-skinned variety which is market- 
ed so freely for the Christmas trade, and sold 
under the title of California Newtown pippins. 
Both the Canadian and American apple culti- 
vators are busy extending their apple-growing 
areas. To-day there are 200,000,000 apple 
trees in the United States, set out in orchards, 
and, according to a late estimate, they yield 
175,000,000 bushels of fruit. 
PRODUCTION IN NEXT FIVE YEARS. 


It is justifiable to predict that when these 
trees develop, with an average yield of two and 
a half bushels only per tree, they will in five 
years’ time produce a total of 500,000,000 
bushels, or two and three-quarter times the 
quantity they produce at present. If, with a 
crop of 175,000,000 bushels, they export 
3,000,000 bushels, what quantity will the 
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American apple growers ship to Europe then ? 
Quantities of apples are exported from France, 
But they 
are poor in quality compared with the Cana- 


Germany, Belgium, and Holland. 


dian, American, and Tasmanian varieties. 
ENTERPRISE OF AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


I am satisfied that the foreign fruit exporter 
in California, New York, the Canaries, and 
various produce centers in France, Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and Holland, knows more about the 
wants of the fruit salesman and dealers of 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and Dublin 
than do the majority of English fruit growers. 
One instance will suffice. In December last 
choice Blenheim orange apples were adver- 
tised in a Herefordshire paper to be sold and 
despatched in sacks! And at that very time 
choice apples from California were sent to 
Covent Garden put up in one-layer strawboard 
boxes, with divisions, so that each apple was 
packed separately, as new-laid eggs often are. 
Each of these boxes contained eighteen fruits, 
and were eventually reta:led in the city of 
London at 2s. a dozen, or 3s. for each box. 
We may expect to see the foreign fruit bill of 
the nation growing larger every year. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


American dried fruits are meeting increased favor 
abroad. Last year 43,658,000 pounds of dried apples 
and 63,617,000 pounds of prunes were taken by foreign 
countries. Never before have these figures been 
equaled in our dried fruit export business. 


Word comes of the Jaunching from a Thames dock 
yard of a steamship said to be the first in which the 
whole of the space available for freight is to be de- 
voted to the transportation of fruit. It will carry 5,000 
tons and is filled with a cool air circulating system. 
Bananas will comprise its cargoes. 


The London Fruiterer criticises United States and 
Canadian packers of apples for putting fine fruit in 
barrels, and says it would have been easy of late to 
have obtained double the money for the same fruit 
had it been well packed in boxes. Quite one-half of 
some shipments of fine fruit have been reported 
spoiled for the best trade by barrel bruises. 


At Sawbridge, in Hertfordshire, England, the Rivers 
family have for three generations been experimenting 
for the improvement of fruits in the most extensive 
way ever known. Marcus Woodward has written of 
these experiments in an article in Pearsons, and he 
speaks of peaches nine inches in circumference, of 
nectarines twelve inches, massive cherries, and high- 
bred oranges. 


The island of Jolo, 320 square miles in area, is 
covered with the rankest tropical vegetation. Its 
fruits are said to be peculiarly luscious. The durian, 
peculiar to this belt, is about the size of a muskmelon. 
Its exterior is prickly, while the fruit is white and 
cheese-like, and there called the “ vegetable limburger ” 
by American soldiers. Another fruit is the mango- 
steen, the rarest known. It is chocolate-colored and 
about the size of an orange. Within are four sections 
containing a colorless fluid. It will not bear shipping 
to any distance. 





HIGH PRAISE FOR AMERICA. 


Nothing Will Displace Her Apples as a Popular 
Product in Great Britain So Long as the 
Present Quality of the Shipments 
is Maintained--Cali- 
fornia Fruits. 

Garcia, Jacobs & Co., London, England, 
are large receivers of fruits from various 
quarters of the globe, making a specialty of 
California fruits, and having branch houses at 
Liverpool and Glasgow. They have been in 
the fruit business for forty years and have 
seen its development from its infancy. Michael 
Garcia, of the firm, recently visited Sacra- 
mento, Cal., as the guest of George B. Katzen- 
stein, of yhe Earl Fruit Co. 

“ Thirty-four years ago,” said Mr. Garcia, 
“about 150 boxes of California pears were 
shipped over to London to us as an experi- 
ment, and the English people have since been 
consuming your fruits to the exclusion of those 
of almost every other country. ‘The importa- 
tion of California pears, plums, peaches and 
apples, and especially the latter fruit, has 
grown to be an important item in trade and is 
steadily increasing. "They are the most popu- 
lar fruits with the London people and there is 
no fear of competition from other sources, for 
they arrive and are consumed before the fruits 
from other countries reach the market. The 
bulk of your fruit reaches the British metropo 
lis in August, September, October and No 
vember and meets a ready demand. The 
American apple is known as the best apple in 
our market, for it comes to us in excellent 
shape as a result of proper methods of pack- 
ing. Nota few California oranges also find 
their way into London and are well liked for 
their size and flavor, although the Spanish 
orange, a rather diminutive article, is sold in 
larger quantities. 

“The Tasmania apple is destined to find a 
good market in London, a fact my recent 
investigation has developed, but it will not 
enter into competition with your product, for 
the reason that the whole shipment for the 
three months’ season will not exceed 500,000 
bushels, which is not equal to two weeks’ 
shipments from this country. And again, the 
seasons differ. In fact, | see nothing that 
will displace your apples as a popular product 
in Great Britain so long as the present quality 
of the shipments is maintained.” 


Prof. J. C. Whitten, professor of horticulture in the 
University of Missouri, thinks that Missouri will have 
an abundance of all kinds of fruit except peaches, 
which will be short in some sections, “Generally 
speaking,” says Mr. Whitten, “the prospects are good 
for a large crop of all kinds of fruit this year. Peaches 
are injured in some sections, but the siate as a whole 
will have enough to supply the demand unless some 
thing unforeseen happens.” 
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International Apple Shippers Association— 
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— President, Charles B. Ayres, Chicago; secretary, A. Warren 
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Northwest Fruit Growers Association—Presi- 
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dent, N. W. Hale, Knoxville, Tenn.; secretary, George C. Seager, 
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is, : 

American Apple Growers Congress— President, 
H. M. Dunlap, Savoy, IIl.; secretary, T.C. Wilson, Hannibal, Mo. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AMERICAN Fruits is an international jour- 
nal, published in the interest of growers and 
dealers in fruits of all kinds. It is to be 
devoted to the welfare of all who produce or 
handle fruit in any way. It will cover every 
branch of this great industry throughout the 
American continent, and it will represent the 
business interests of the rapidly increasing 
classes engaged in commercial horticulture, as 
does no other publication. 

America is the greatest fruit-producing 
country in the world; four hundred million 
trees are blooming or about to bloom for 
another season with the promise of delicious 
fruits, and myriads of vines and bushes are to 
bear products which will tax the capacity of 
transportation companies. Importations from 
southern climes add to the supply which is in 
constant demand, and still there is call for 
more. Every year sees acres devoted to the 
culture of fruit where before there were but 
garden plots. In the early history of America, 
fruit-growing was incidental to the general 
agricultural crops; now commercial orcharding 


AMERICAN FRUITS 

is the dominant type in many sections, and 
the accompaniments of a specia! trade and 
commerce have been the direct outcome of the 
fruit-growing interests. 

This enormous industry is worthy of a rep- 
resentative journal devoted exclusively to its 
development in all its various phases. Fruit 
growers and fruit handlers have outgrown the 
meager attention that is paid to them in the 
agricultural press which is absorbed with 
matters pertaining to the raising of stock and 
grain and agricultural topics generally. What 
is demanded now is a business journal for the 
business men engaged in the production and 
marketing of high grade fruits, a journal of 
international scope, covering not only the 
growing of fruit in all sections, but every phase 
of the marketing and handling, the transporta- 
tion and care of fruit and the creation of wider 
markets, as well as the improvement of 
varieties. 

Such is the purpose of AMERICAN Fruits. 

Its name indicates its comprehensive char- 
acter; its field is the American continent and 
foreign lands where American fruits are in 
demand. It is designed to be a forum for the 
producer, handler and shipper. The import- 
ance of properly packing and _ intelligently 
marketing is thoroughly recognized by all who 
have succeeded largely in the business of fruit 
growing and selling. We shall point out the 
community of interest that must obtain among 
the growers, the implement men, the package 
makers, the shippers, the middle men, and 
those who supply the consumers, and it will 
therefore be our aim to give complete informa- 
tion along these lines to all engaged in these 
closely allied industries. There is immediate 
and pressing need of such a medium as above 
outlined. 

We cordially invite the co-operation of fruit 
growers and shippers in our endeavor to pro- 
mote the progress of all that pertains to the 
business. Our columns are open for the dis- 
cussion of practical topics in connection with 
the trade and suggestions for the improvement 
of conditions. Our interests are identical. 
Let us work together for the advancement of 
a great and growing industry. 


IMPROVING VARIETIES. 


In point of commercial standards, quality 
and variety of product and aptness in applying 
scientific principles and business ability to 
fruit growing and marketing, the United States 
stands without a peer, and North America 
ranks first among the continents. The num- 
ber of species cultivated exceeds that of any 
other country. The temperate, sub-tropical, 
and tropical fruits are represented in this 
country—all of the first, many of the second, 
and some of the last named. 

The apple, the pear, and the cherry were 
contiibuted by Europe; the plum, peach, fig, 
orange, and cocoanut by Asia; the date by 
Africa, and the navel orange by South America. 
In return, America has exchanged the rasp- 
berry, the blackberry, the cranberry, the dew- 
berry, many of the grapes, some of the plums, 
apples, and gooseberries. Her horticulturists 
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are constantly at work improving species, and 
from developments of recent years it may be 
said that this country has-but just begun to 
show what can be done in this direction. 

At the St. Louis meeting of the Society for 
Horticultural Science, Dr. H. J. Webber, of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
presented, as some of the results of recent 
attempts in breeding hardy oranges, the cit- 
range and the tangelo. The fruits of the 
citrange are about the size of a tangerine 
orange, have a thin skin, are very juicy, and 
are nearly seedless. The texture of the pulp 
is excellent, but the fruit is rather sour. In 
flavor citranges are more like lemons or limes 
than oranges, but they resemble no other fruit 
in existence. Tne tangelo is a cross of the 
tangerine orange and the pomelo. Both of 
these fruits are new creations and can be 
grown no further north than the common 
orange. It is believed that within the next 
decade hardy edible oranges may be pro- 
duced. L. C. Corbett discussed co-ordination 
of horticultural work, and a uniform scheme 
of note-taking for varieties of plants in different 
localities, so that nurserymen can with greater 
confidence recommend varieties for a given 
locality. A permanent committee was ap- 
pointed for this work. 


CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 


So well-known an authority as William C. 
Barry, of the firm of Ellwanger & Barry, pioneer 
nurserymen of America, said to a representa- 
tive of AMERICAN Fruits: “ Two great causes 
are back of the rapidly increasing demand for 
fruits of all kinds, and especially the American 
apple. These are the foreign trade, which is 
increasing every year, and the fact that the 
American people themselves are learning that 
they can afford to have fruits in abundance. 
The fruit growers aim should be to meet and 
encourage this demand by supplying the best 
that his orchards can produce and in the most 
attractive manner.” 

It is, indeed, largely a matter of education. 
The fruit grower has heard much of late 
regarding the importance of properly market- 
ing his products. While he is willing to admit 
this importance, nothing is quite so apt to 
spur him on to action in this direction as the 
success of his neighbor who has taken the 
step and has proved its value. And here is 
the power of example. It is essential that the 
successful fruit grower shall know what others 
in his line of business are doing. He needs 
the news of the trade for daily application to 
his own conditions. He cannot afford to do 
business without a full knowledge of what is 
being done all over the country in the pro- 
duction and handling of fruit. The well-posted 
fruit grower is in a position to advocate the 
use of fruit and to advise as to kinds. The 
campaign of education should be pushed at 
every opportunity, so that the demand for the 
finest fruits will be an incentive to the growers 
to produce the highest grades, because they 
will be under all conditions the most profitable 
for the grower and the most satisfactory to the 
consumer. 
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WHAT PROMINENT MEN SAY OF 
* AMERICAN FRUITS.” 


Parker Earle, Roswell, N. M.—‘‘ Your name 
is a grand one and you should make the Pomo- 
logical Magazine of the Language.” (Mr. 
Earle is the vice-president for New Mexico of 
the American Pomological Society, and for 
sixteen years was the president of the Ameri 
can Horticultural Society). 

Ralph S. Eaton, Kentville, N. S. 
pleased to learn of your prospective enter- 
prise and wish you every success.” (Mr. 
Eaton is the largest grower of fruits in Nova 
Scotia and one of the largest in the entire 
Dominion of Canada). 

D. C. Hicks, North Clarendon, Vt.—‘ I 
amin receipt of your favor outlining the field 
to be covered by AMERICAN Fruits. Itisa 
new field and one that is ripe to the harvest.” 
(Mr. Hicks is chairman of the fruit committee 
of the American Pomological Society for Ver- 
mont, and a charter member of the State Hor- 
ticultural Society). 





“T am 


E. W. Krause, Waco, Tex.—“I consider 
your enterprise a long-felt want.”” (Mr. Krause 
is a pioneer horticulturist of the Southwest, 
having been-engaged in experimenting with 
fruits for thirty-five years). 

Prof. S. A. Beach, Geneva, N. Y.—‘* When 
I saw your announcement I was at once im- 
pressed with the fact that here we have a new 
periodical for a field which has not yet ade- 
quate representation in periodical literature.” 
( Prof. Beach is the horticulturalist at the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station). 

Hon. E. D. Smith, Winona, Ont.—“‘ We 
understand that there is a broad field for such 
a periodical and that a thoroughly first-class 
journal of this nature should be accepted and 
patronized by the fruit-growing public of 
America.”” (Mr. Smith is one of the most 
prominent fruit growers of Canada, a member 
of parliament and an authority on horticultural 
matters). 


INTENSIVE ADVERTISING. 


The value of persistent publicity was never 
more thoroughly demonstrated than in the 
case of the breakfast foods with which the 
country has been flooded of late. This same 
persistency applied to the fruit industry would 
do more than any other one thing to develop 
rapidly sections of the country not now re- 
garded as fruit centers. Intensive advertising 
of a single variety of apple, for instance, pro- 
vided of course that it were thoroughly de- 
sirable, would soon cause such demand for 
that particular variety that the planting of 
more orchards to supply that demand would 
be imperative and new sections would be 
opened up. 

A familiar example cf the value of intensive 
advertising, backed by worth, is shown in the 
success of Hale’s peaches, the red brand of 
which is well established. There is every- 
thing in a name, and the producer of fruit 
Should consider the advisability of making a 
specialty of some one of his varieties and 
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pushing it persistently, after insuring its stand- 
ard quality, even if he continues to grow for 
the general market in the old way. 

In this connection the advantages of co- 
operation are of interest. Co-operation in the 
marketing of fruits has been practiced to a 
larger extent in California, perhaps, than in 
any other section of the country. Lieutenant- 
Governor Alden Anderson, general manager 
of the California Fruit Distributors, showed in 
his annual report that the larger part of the 
shipments of green deciduous fruits from Calli- 
fornia during the season had been handled by 
that organization with successful results, avoid- 
ing a glut in the market at any point, and making 
shipments to twenty-eight cities which had 
never handled fruit from that state in car lots 
before. In other states fruit associations are 
being formed for the marketing of the crop. 

Raisin and prune growers of the Pacific 
coast propose to establish funds of considerable 
amounts to defray the cost of special adver- 
tising throughout the eastern states and even 
of sending a special agent to the principal 
points to push the sale of their products by 
up-to-date methods of advertising. 

The late R. M. Kellogg of Michigan said: 
“Manufacturers of different articles brand 
their products with their names, and in time 
the reputation of the goods is established ; 
this is capital stock. The farmer loses more 
than any other producer simply because of the 
fact that he does not make a reputation for his 
goods. This is where the profits come: To 
establish the confidence of the people in what 
you have to sell, and then see that this confi- 
dence is not betrayed. Grow good fruit, pack 
it well, brand it with your name, and let it sell 
with your reputation behind it. It will take 
time to establish a reputation, but the success- 
ful man in any line of business will have to do 
this.”’ 


THE AID OF SCIENCE. 


That there is room for improvement in 
certain varieties of fruits is generally admit- 
ted, and that this improvement will be made 
is assured. Scientific discoveries in plant life 
are having their effect. 

Ecological influences, such as those of tem- 
perature, moisture, wind, air, drainage and 
soil, are joining with physiologica! features, 
such as tilling, mulching, manuring, polleniz- 
ing, hybridizing, pruning, thinning and select- 
ing; and the workers in the agricultural 
experiment stations are gradually arriving 
at results that aid the fruit grower materially 
in the improvement of varieties and the ex- 
tension and protection of crops. The control 
of animal and plant parasites and of diseases 
due to organic disturbances has been of ines- 
timable value to the fruit grower, for as the 
industry has been extended these obstacles 
have increased. It is by special study and 
application of remedial and preventive measures 
that the fruit grower has been enabled suc- 
cessfully to combat difficulties. The efforts 
of the horticultural and entomological workers 
at the experiment stations should be heartily 
indorsed and seconded by co-operation. 
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THE APPLE SITUATION. 


A sudden decline in the price of apples 
after many months of high values demoralized 
the market last month. Prices declined 25 to 
60 cents per barrel in a few days’ time, and 
good apples were sold in New York at $2.50 
per barrel which was $1 less than in the pre- 
vious month. Low-priced citrus fruits helped 
to force the decline. 


liberal, amounting to 30,000 barrels per week. 


Receipts of apples were 


Last year’s crop was a large one, about 
45,000,000 barrels for the United States and 
Canada. The demand from abroad has been 
very heavy, approaching 3,000,000 barrels. 
Exports have been go,ooo barrels per week 
with prices high on the other side. 

According to the February report of the 
International Apple Shippers’ Association, the 
quantity of apples in cold storage and common 
storage, compared with last year was as 
follows : 


COLD STORAGE, 


Feb. 1, 1904. Feb. 1, 1903 
Barrels. Barrels. 
United States..... 1,628,148 2,139,949 
Es ces Sawe's 12,150 47,000 
Nova Scotia...... 68,400 
COMMON STORAGE, 
Feb. 1, 1q04 Feb. 1, 1903 
Barrels. Barrels. 
United States..... 589,763 748,740 
Cs ccc 'secccs 107,600 170,500 
Nova Scotia...... 44,400 18,500 


The total quantity in storage in the United 
States February 1st was 2,217,908 barrels, 
compared with 3,003,808 barrels on January 
1st, a decrease of 785.900 barrels. In Canada 
the supply on January 1st was 217,500 barrels, 
against 119,750 barrels on February ist, a 
decrease of 97,750 barrels. In Nova Scotia 
the decrease was 105,900 barrels. 


IS IT WELL CONSIDERED? 


A bill has been introduced in the assembly 
at Albany which will prohibit the selling or 
exposing for sale of any peaches in any kind 
of package unless such package is labeled, 
branded or stamped in letters at 'east one-half 
inch in height and three-eighths inch in width 
showing plainly the name of the state where 
such peaches are grown. For failure to com- 
ply or for falsification the penalty is fixed at 
$50 for each package sold or exposed for sale. 

It would seem that it would be scarcely 
practicable to put such a law in operation, 
since the question at once arises as to how it 
is possible to get the necessary information 
before the thousands -of people who ship from 
distant points or other states, and especially 
the occasional shipper. 

An amendment inserting the word ‘“ fresh”’ 
before the word “fruits” where it appears in 
the bill has been secured. ‘The state legisla- 
tures of Maryland and Illinois are being 
petitioned to pass bills establishing standard 
and uniform sizes of packages for fruit. It is 
possible that national instead of state legisla- 
tion in this matter may prove more desirable. 
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CANADIAN FRUIT DISTRICTS. 


The Dominion Rapidly Developing Into a 
Great Fruit-Producing Region--The Prin- 
cipal Sections--Nova Scotia Exports 
Largely to Great Britain. 


Canada is rapidly developing into a most 
important fruit-producing region. Apples are 
grown in the eastern section as far north as 
the forty-seventh parallel, and in the western 
section as far north as the fifty-second parallel. 
Favored sections are near the coasts and lake 
shores. 

The Province of Ontario has several large 
fruit sections where peaches, pears, grapes, 
apples, plums and small fruits are grown. 
The Niagara fruit district is especially well- 
equipped for marketing the products. 

Apples from the famous Annapolis Valley 
of Nova Scotia are highly prized. Kentville, 
Wolfville and Berwick are important centers 
for fruit growing. The total orchard area is 
80,000 acres, and more than half a million 
barrels of apples are exported to Great Britain. 
The Gravenstein is the principal variety. The 
cranberry industry is increasing in Nova 
Scotia Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick. 

In Quebec the leading fruit-producing cen- 
ters are Abbotsford, Belveil and Rougemont. 
Montreal and Halifax are the chief apple- 
shipping ports. 

The mountains and foothills of the Province 
of British Columbia afford good opportunities 
for fruit growing. Along the Fraser River, 
plums, apples and berries are being raised in 
quantities. In the interior valleys, peaches 
are successfully cultivated. Exportations are 
to Manitoba and the Northwest Territory. 


SHIPPERS AND GROWERS UNION. 


St. CATHARINES, Ont., March 12.—A pre- 
liminary meeting was held here to-day towards 
the formation of a packing, shipping and fruit 
growers union of the county of Lincoln. Capi- 
tal stock to be $200,000, divided into 2,000 
shares of $100 each. The fruit and canned 
goods will be graded as to quality and the 
consumer will have a guarantee that they are 
put up in the best possible shape. 


Prof. W. T. Macoun, of the Canadian experiment 
station, after 16 years’ tests, includes in a list of the 
best varieties of strawberries Buster, Glen Mary, 
Sample, Warfield, Greenville, Bisel, Beder- 
wood, Lovett, Barton’s Eclipse, Bubach, Daisy, Afton, 
Williams, Thompson’s Late, Enhance, Stevens Early, 
Howard’s No. 41, and Mele, the last-named variety 
baving proved the most productive of all. 


Marie, 
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GRADING AND PACKING. 


In a discussion of grading and packing 
apples, Alexander McNeill, Ottawa, Canada, 
said : 

“In the grading of apples we are taking six 
things into consideration: the form, the size, 
the color, freedom from blemish, the flavor, 
and keeping qualities. Some of these ele- 
ments are more important than others. Free- 
dom from blemish is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant ; size and color are of very great im- 
portance in some cases and not so much in 
others. The matter of form, while it is im- 
portant, is of somewhat less importance. A 
perfect apple should be free from scab, worm 
holes, or bruised or broken skin. For com- 
mercial purposes, flavor is indicated by the 
name of the variety. Under the present Fruit 
Marks Act we are required to put the name of 
the variety and the grade of the fruit on the 
package. By placing the name on the pack- 
age, we grade the contents to a large extent 
as to flavor and keeping quality. For in- 
stance, when we see ‘ Red Astrachan,” we 
know that we have an apple of fair keeping 
qualities. When we see “Ben Davis,” we 
know that we have first-rate keeping qualities. 
So that keeping qualities and flavor are in- 
dicated by the name of the variety. 

“This leaves us four points to consider— 
size, color, form, and freedom from blemish. 
You cannot form a grade upon any of these 
taken separately. We cannot grade from color 
alone, although it is an important point. For 
a commercial system of grading, therefore, we 
endeavor to unite these four qualities as nearly 
as we may in order to forma grade, and apples 
that are not deficient in these respects—are 
free from blemish, or fairly good color, and 
are not too small for the variety, are classified 
as No.1. Anything can, under the law as it 
now stands, be classed as No. 2. Is that 
system of grading too difficult for the average 


grower? I think not.” 


CANADIAN NOTES. 


C. P. Carpenter and Sons, of Winona, Ont., have 
dissolved partnership. The nursery branch of the 
business will be continued by C. W. F. Carpenter and 
the fruit branch by C. P. and T. H. P. Carpenter. 


Shipments of apples over the C. P. R. R. have risen 
from 1,469 tons in 1902 to 1,987 tons in 1903. There 
were 676 tons of the fruit shipped by express the past 
season, as against 70 tons in 1897, when the first lot 
was forwarded. 


The Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association held 
its fortieth annual meeting at Bridgewater January 27th 
and 28th. Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Peter Innes; vice-president, R. S. Eaton; secre- 
tary, S. C. Barker, Benwick. 


CANADIAN ORGANIZATION. 


What Progressive Men and the Government 
Has Done for Fruit Growers--Many Dis- 
trict Associations Formed -- Ontario 
Fruit Growers’ Association Work. 


Fruit growing in Canada is receiving such 
attention as to indicate that the great import- 
ance of the industry is appreciated. | Much 
work has been undertaken by the government 
and prominent growers with a view to edu- 
cating growers in all the important points 
of culture, spraying, handling, packing and 
making fruit ready for market. The Ontario 
Fruit Growers’ Association, taking the in- 
itiative, formulated a plan for the establish- 
ment of local associations of fruit growers, 
exclusively as distinguished from Horticultural 
Societies. To these associations, all affiliated 
with the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association, 
are sent experts to give instruction in orchard 
management. Orchard institute meetings are 
held through the apple districts of the Province 
of Ontario according to a carefully arranged 
schedule. On these occasions, short meetings 
are held indoors, after which adjournment is 
made to a neighboring orchard, where prac- 
tical demonstrations in pruning and grafting 
are given, as well as talks on methods gen- 
erally pertaining to fruit growing. 

At the close of the first season, over fifty 
meetings had been successfully planned and 
held, and the system was thus placed on an 
assured and satisfactory footing. An organized 
movement such as this cannot fail to produce 
results, and the fruit growers of Canada are to 
be congratulated for the innovation and the 


progressive spirit with which so comprehensive 


a plan has been instituted. 


ADAPTATION OF VARIETIES: 


Discussing apple growing in Ontario, Pro- 
fessor John Craig said: “ The Ben Davis of 
the Ozarks is not the Ben Davis of the north 
and east. Ben Davis is a variety that requires 
sun and heat to mellow, produce flavor and 
add juice. In the average of seasons I do 
not believe that this can be done in the best 
apple-growing sections of Ontario. I do not 
believe that we should try to grow the apple 
that cannot be grown to the same degree of 
perfection as elsewhere when we can grow 
something else better. But how can you turn 
the tables with crisp Spy, juicy King, and 
aromatic McIntosh! It isa matter of environ- 
ment, and why not recognize it. The ques- 
tion, therefore, hinges largely on the factor of 
adaptation. Let us find the place where each 
variety reaches its highest state of perfection, 
and then cultivate our natural advantages. 
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THE NURSERYMAN’S PART. 


But for His Activity What Would Have Been 
the Conditions--Western New York Fruits 
Never Before So Beautiful--Used 
and Admired in Every Part 
of the World. 

The National Association of Retail Nursery- 
men was formed at a meeting of nurserymen 
of Western New York in Rochester on March 
19th. The following officers were elected: 
President, William Pitkin, 
president, Orville G. Chase, Geneva ; secretary 


Rochester; vice- 
and treasurer, John B. Kiley, Rochester; ex- 
ecutive committee, C. W. Stuart, Newark ; 
Edward S. Osborne and Walter W. Wyman, 
Rochester. 

A banquet was held at the Powers Hotel, 
at which nearly eighty persons were present, 
including the prominent retail nursery firms of 
William C. Barry, of the 
firm of Ellwanger & Barry, in an address on 


Western New York. 


the importance of the nursery business, said: 

“Ours is a business of which we may well 
be proud. During the sixty or seventy-five 
years that the nursery business has been in 
progress in this country, much good has been 
accomplished. What 
business of this kind ? 


if there had been no 
What would have been 
What would 


we have lost without the orchards of the coun- 


done with the barren ground ? 
try? What the conditions are with all these 
things you know, and you can appreciate the 
value of them by the comparison which I have 
suggested. You who saw the apple trees 
laden with their crops last fall will never forget 
the sight. 
than I have ever seen them; they were more 
highly colored. ‘These Western New York 
apples are now sent all over the world. They 


The fruits were more beautiful 


command admiration in the remotest parts of 
the earth. 
how they are prized and admired, and how 


Think of the many who use them, 


they attract attention to our section of the 
country. 

“ All this is the result of the work of the 
nurseryman and the efforts of his canvassers. 
We think some canvassers are not up to our 
ideals and we seek to educate them. Many 
of them do not get up to the mark; yet some 
who started selling trees have become great 
organizers through their experience in ap- 
proaching men. 

“The nursery business is being conducted 
to-day in such a manner that we may be con- 
The 
business is increasing from year to year, and 
with greater safety to the planter. The nursery- 
men are affording the means for the orchardist 


tinually prouder of its achievements. 


to increase the value of his land and to derive 
a steady income. 
power to extend this business. 


You should do all in your 
Yours is a 


cS) 


business for the welfare of mankind. How 
much better is this business than some others 
that we know of. I congratulate you on the 
successful launching of this organization and 


hope it will live long and presper.”’ 


HARDY APPLE ROOTS. 


The advantage of American apple seedlings 
the Northwest 


section of this country is emphasized by Prof. 


over French seedlings for 
A. T. Erwin, of the Iowa experiment station. 


Silas Wilson, Charles G. Patton and many 
others have found that the American seedling 
is much hardier than the French. Prof. Erwin 
advises fruit growers to save apple seed of 
good varieties, such as Wealthy and Duchess. 
Nurserymen would be glad to buy such seed 
in any quantity. Apple trees grown upon 
French stocks may be well adapted to the 


eastern and warmer sections of the country. 


THE KUMQUAT FOR FANCY FRUIT. 


The well-known nurseryman, G. L. Taber, 
Glen St. Mary, Fla., makes a specialty of the 
The 
fruit is oblong, an inch or less in diameter, and 


kumquat, the smallest variety of orange. 
of a golden color. The rind is tender and so 
mildly flavored that it is eaten with the flesh, 
which is pleasantly subacid. No more fancy 
fruit for a rare table luxury could be found 
than the preserved 
whole sells at a high price. 


kumquat, which when 
The trees are 
small and bear abundantly. A tree two feet 


in height will bear a hundred fruits. 


COSTA RICA BANANA TRADE. 


Banana cultivation in Costa Rica continues 
to increase rapidly, more than 2,500 acres of 
new plantations having been established re- 
cently. The export of this fruit was begun in 
1881, and has grown from 3,500 bunches in 
that year to 4,179,199 bunches in 1902, the 
report. The United Fruit Com- 
pany established a regular monthly fiuit ser- 
and Bristol and Man- 
chester, England, which during 1903 became 


last official 
vice between Limon 


a fortnightly service. 


REYNOLDS, GA., PEACH INDUSTRY. 


ATLanta, Ga., March 14.—A special to the 
journal says that 600,000 peach trees have 
been planted at Reynolds, Ga., in three years 
and the growers will ask for a railroad switch 
to the orchards. 


A NATIONAL MEETING. 


American Association of Nurserymen Will 
Hold Convention in Atlanta, with Side 
Trips to the Great Peach Orchards 
of the South -- Proceedings 
of Interest to Planters. 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Nurserymen will be 
held in June at the Hotel Piedmont, Atlanta, 
Ga. This organization has a membership of 
more than four hundred of the leading nursery- 
men of the country, and its proceedings are of 
direct interest to the planters of nursery stock. 
The convention discusses the condition of the 
nursery trade, the demand for nursery stock, 
methods of improving the quality by selection 
of buds, protection from insect pests and dis- 
ease, more rapid delivery by transportation 
companies and other topics tending to increase 


the 


planter. 


value of the nursery products to the 


N. W. Hale, Knoxville, Tenn., is the presi 


dent of the association, George C. Seager. 
Rochester, N. Y., is the secretary. The con- 


ventions are a source of much profit to the 
members, and are a means of becoming well 
acquainted, through a system of badge book 
numbers, the number on the badge worn by 
each member corresponding with his name 
and address in a small book which is furnished 
by the secretary to each. In this way every 
member is known by a glance at the badge 


book. 


on a schedule for the proceedings. 


The programme committee is at work 


It has been suggested that the convention 
of next year be held in Oregon, at the time of 
the centennial celebration of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. Pacific 


coast nurserymen 


are working actively to bring this about. 


FRUIT CROP IN SOUTHWEST. 


John S. Kerr, of the Sherman Commercial 
Nurseries and Orchards, at Sherman, Tex., 
writes under date of March roth: 

“At this writing the peach and plum trees 
in North Texas are in full bloom. Pears also 
are beginning to bloom; while the apple is 
still quite dormant. The berry and grape 
crops will probably be quite a success this 
year. In fact, everything at this writing gives 
promise of a fine fruit crop in Texas. Of 
course, we know that we are not entirely safe 
yet from blizzards that may sweep down upon 
us and cause losses by late frosts. 

“If present indications are fulfilled as to the 
fruit crop, it will mean millions of dollars to 
the credit of the fruit growers of the South- 


west.” 
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SOUTHWEST IS TEEMING 


With Horticultural Workers and Investors-- 
Southern States Soon to Outstrip Califor- 
nia in Providing Northern Demand for 
Fruits--Millions of Elberta 
Peaches Coming On-- 

Texas Apple Belts. 


Never before in the history of the South- 
west has there been such a revolution along 
industrial lines, not only in the way of building 
cotton and other factories and in the advance- 
ments of manufactures in general, but more 
especially do we refer to the development in 
horticulture. 

Capital and enterprise to a very great extent 
are being turned in the direction of fruit grow- 
ing in the South for the Northern markets 
especially, and for canning and drying. Cali- 
fornia for years has been noted as the great 
fruit shipping section. ‘To-day, ‘Texas, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee are soon 
to outstrip California in the great volume of 
fruit shipments to the Northern markets. 
Millions of Elberta peach trees, as well as 
other commercial sorts, in the last few years 
have been planted in Georgia, Louisiana, 
Texas and the adjacent territories. Already 
train load upon train loads of fine luscious 
fruits are going to the Northern markets. 
When the great volume of trees that have been 


recently planted begin to bear, in the next few 
years, the output will be astounding even to 
the most sanguine of our horticultural promo- 
horticultural 


ters. Texas is teeming with 
workers and investors. 

North Texas, along what is known as the 
Red River Apple Belt, is planting largely of 
apples. Also the Cross Timbers Belt, extend- 
ing from Red River southward, parallel with 
about the 98th parallel of west longitude. Men 
of sound judgment, of good business discretion 
and of ample means are building large orchards 
in these sections of apples as well as other 
fruits. The output of apples doubtless will 
find its market in the rich black land districts 
of our own state of Texas, while the peach and 
plum crops will be shipped, more or less, to 
the North. 

This is the more astonishing when it is to be 
remembered by the citizenship here that it 
was thought until recently that this country 
would not grow fruit profitably, when now it is 
found to be one of the most profitable indus- 
tries. 

One cause of the great movement toward 
this branch of diversification from the all-cotton 
idea is the destructiveness of the Mexican 
cotton-boll weevil, which bids fair soon to 
cover the entire Southwest. 

Joun S. Kerr. 

Sherman, Tex. 


Co) 


DEMAND FOR MEXICAN FRUIT. 


The Mexican consul at Tucson reports to 
the department of foreign relations that the 
demand in that -American city for Mexican 
fruit, sent from the state of Sonora, is very 
great, especially for oranges and melons, says 
the Mexico City, Mexico, Herald. The 
number of oranges lately carried by the South- 
ern Pacific amounted to 61,000 and were sold 
on arrival, but the high rates of freight charged 
by the Southern Pacific leave very little profit 
for the Mexican growers, who, on their part, 
do not give sufficient care to the packing. 
The consul adds that these remarks are ap- 
plicable also to cane, limes, and especially to 
watermelons, which are preferred in Tucson 
to the California melon. 


J. H. HALE 
HALE GEORGIA ORCHARD CO., FORT VALLEY, GA. 


FRUIT BOOM AT COSTA RICA. 


On March 7th the United Fruit company’s 
steamer Admiral Dewey, Captain F. S. Israel, 
sailed from Port Limon, Costa Rica, for Boston 
with 22,250 bunches of bananas. 

The output of fruit from the plantations at 
Costa Rica is steadily increasing, and the 
coming season will be the heaviest in the his- 
tory of that country. New Orleans and Mobile, 
as well as Boston, draw their principal supply 
from Costa Rica, and regular shipments by 
the United Fruit company direct from Port 
Limon to the European market will soon begin 
in big steamships equipped with refrigerating 
machinery. 


Some months ago an association of California 
grape growers offered $25,000 for a process of 
extracting cream of tartar from the grapes of that 
state. The offer was widely advertised and now a 
resident of Tipton, Iowa, has submitted a process 


which promises to be of value. 


GEORGIA PEACH CROP. 


Safe From Cold Weather and the Largest 
and Finest, Says J. H. Hale--Three 
Million more Trees In Bloom 
Than Last year. 


ATLANTA, Ga., March 16.— “Georgia’s 
peach crop, which will be the largest and 
finest ever raised, is safe from cold weather. ”’ 

So declares J. H. Hale, president of the 
Hale Georgia Orchard Company, of Fort Val- 
ley, Ga., who passed through Atlanta yester- 
day. . 

“‘T have never before seen such bright pros- 
pects,” declared Mr. Hale. “The weather 
has been ideal during the blooming season 
and the trees have just past full bloom. The 
blooms are stronger and firmer than I have 
ever seen them and the cold sunny weather 
we have experienced has caused the polleniza- 
tion of the flower to be perfect. The bloom 
has been simply marvelous. When I say that 
there is an average of twenty-four blooms to 
the foot on each limb and following this with 
the statement that we do not permit a tree to 
bear peaches less than 4 inches apart you can 
understand how fully the trees have flowered. 
Of course a lot of these flowers will drop off 
and when the young peaches come many of 
them will fall. But even then it will be 
necessary to do a lot of pruning so that the 
quality of the fruit may be of the highest order 
and to prevent the trees from being over- 
weighted with fruit. 

“The bloom came three weeks later than 
the average this year and the flowers are the 
healthiest and most perfect I have ever seen. 

“ There are many times more the number of 
peaches on the trees than will be permitted to 
ripen. ‘To make the situation even better, the 
trees are in better condition than ever before. 
This does not apply to my orchard alone, but 
every grower will bear me out in this statement. 

“T expect the crop of 1904 to double the 
crop of 1898, which was the largest in the his- 
tory of Georgia’s fruit growing industry. In 
1898 there were shipped from Georgia 
2,500 car loads of peaches. During that year 
I shipped 154 cars and this year I expect to 
ship at least 225 cars. The average increase 
on my orchard will be not as great as the 
increase on others for the reason that my 
average in 1898 was far below other orchards. 

“ There are 3,000,000 more trees in bloom 
this year than last year. In addition to this 
the majority of the oldest trees will give a full 
crop. ” 


The California Navelade Co., to deal in fruits has 
been incorporated at Chicago with a capital of $60,000. 
The incorporators are W. N. Cattrel, R. L. Sheppard ~ 
and J. C. O’Brien. 
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THE BEST BUSINESS IN SIGHT. 


For Educated, Energetic Young Men and 
Women is Commercial Horticulture, Says 
J. H. Hale--Trolley Express, Rural 
Mail Delivery and Parcels Post are 
Features of the Coming Trade. 


If fruit-growers generally would feel more of 
H. Hale, the 
Connecticut 


the inspiration evinced by J. 
well-known peach producer of 
and Georgia, and would become as enthusias- 
tic as he does over the raising and marketing 
of his products, a great stimulus would be 
given the industry throughout the land. 

“ Few people,” says he, “ realize what the 
vast increase in wealth, prosperity, and refine- 
ment of our American people mean to the 
Where 
was consumed ten 


fruit-growing interests of our country. 
a dollar’s worth of fruit 
years ago, ten dollars’ worth is wanted now. 
Unless all signs fail, one hundred dollars’ worth 
will be required ten years from now, and I for 
one wish to be fully prepared to supply my 
share of this great demand. 

“ This, however, is going to be for better 
and for more beautiful fruit, carefully graded 
and selected, honestly packed in neat, attrac- 
tive packages of such size as can best be 
transported a’ directly as possible from field 
and orchard to the consumer. The produc- 
tion and marketing of high-grade fruits is not 
likely to be overdone for many years to come, 
and commercial horticulture offers 4 most pro- 
fitable opening to bright men and women who 
are willing to do things well. A ten-acre farm 
in New England, if rightly planted in small 
fruits and orchard, will give better support to 
a family than a two-thousand dollar salary in 
the city; while a 25-acre apple orchard on 
some old hill is a far better investment than a 
42,000 life insurance policy. 

“ Farms that can be bought at from $2,000 
to $5,000 can, if intelligently cultivated in 
berry fields and orchards, be made to net their 
cost value each year from the sale of fruits 
alone, to say nothing of the pleasure of it. 
With ever increasing prosperity, many of our 
people are constantly seeking new outside in- 
vestments, and in recent years many sup- 
posedly intelligent people have invested freely 
in the stocks and bonds of a whole lot of 
incorporated dishonesty, with the present prob- 
ability of losing it all. Had the same money 
been invested in Connecticut fruit lands and 
their development, the capital would have been 
secure and the dividends far greater than the 
average of our manufacturing and commercial 
The 
conditions of Connecticut for fruit growing are 


enterprises produce. soil and climate 
equal to the average of the country, while our 
nearness to the greatest markets gives us 
advantage over most fruit-growing states. 

“ Better culture, feeding, thinning, spraying, 
more honest and careful packing, higher ideas 
all along the line, attractive family packages, 
and judicious advertising, will enable us to 
reach the homes of most appreciating con- 
sumers and obtain higher prices. With our 
network of electric lines fast covering thickly 
populated New England, the trolley express, 
rural mail delivery, and most important of all, 
the parcels post that is coming next to handle 
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our lighter and more valuable products quickly 
and cheaply, the Connecticut Tandowner has 
bright prospects before him in commercial 
horticulture. 

“ The best business in sight to-day for ener 
getic, educated young men and women, if they 
love the soil and trees and plants that can be 
grown thereon, is commercial horticulture in 


the northeastern United States. 


SOUTHERN FRUIT NOTES. 


One hundred thousand fruit trees have been planted 
near Richland, Ga., during the past season. 


The United Fruit Company will build another fruit 
dock at New Orleans at a cost of $25,000. 


It is stated that the cold weather has not injured 


fruit in Tennessee and that the crop will be large 


The Florida strawberry crop is estimated at 1,350,000 
quarts. The acreage has been largely increased of 


late. 
The movement of strawberries from Lapland, Fla., 


aggregated 800 or more crates per day according to a 
report of March sth. 





JOHN S. KERR 
ORCHARDS, SHERMAN, 


SHERMAN COMMERCIAI rEX. 

The Lousiana State Horticultural Society was or 
ganized on February 1ith, with A. 
Keithville, La., 


Baton Rouge, as secretary. 


K. Clingman, of 
as president, and F. H. Burnette, of 


W. D. Griffing, of Griffing Brothers Co., Nursery 
men, Jacksonville, Fla., with branches at Macclenny, 
Griffing, Komoka and Miami, will go to Cuba next 
month to look after the company’s fruit interests 


there. 


Orlando. Harrison, Berlin, Md., says: “I find in 
West Virginia that there is more spraying being done 
than in any other state I have been in this winter. | 
believe more than any other state in the United States. 
They are using a mixture of salt, lime and sulphur, 


which is cheap and very effective.” 


A North Carolina authority says that the past winter 
has been the most severe since 1857 and he feels sure 
that the crop of strawberries will be smaller than last 
season. Young plants were backward because of a 
very dry July and August and were not planted until 
September. For these reasons three-fourths of a crop 


is estimated. 


Pickney Vaughn, one of the successful orchardists 
in the vicinity of Denison, Tex., says that probably 
one-half the peach buds are killed, 
plenty left for a good crop of large, fine fruit. 
are largely killed, while apples and cherries are un 
This opinion is supported by opinions from 


but there are 
Plums 


injured. 
other points in Texas. 








JOHN S. KERR. 


Sherman 


Kerr, 


Nurseries and Orchards, the sub 


John 5S. proprietor of the 
Commercial 
ject of our sketch, is a pioneer in the horti 
the Southwest. Qt 


extraction, born in Maury county, Tennessee, 


culture of Scotch-Irish 
in 1847, he moved with his father and mother, 
five brothers and three sisters to North Texas 
After the 


served one year in the Southern army at the 


in 1859. civil war, in which he 
age of 17 years, he entered actively during the 
famous reconstruction days into stock farming, 
and used well all means at command in those 
early days for a good academic education. He 
the American Agri 
Recorder, New 


like substantial 


was a constant reader of 


culturist, the 
York 


literature. 


Purdy’s Fruit 
Observer, and othe 

Early possessed with a love for horticulture, 
despite the then prevalent, idea that ‘Texas 
could grow neither fruit, flowers nor vegetables, 
but only long-horned cattle and Spanish bron 
chos, the open range of the great Texas black 
land belt being curtailed by the stock farms, 
running land up from one to twenty-five dollars 
per acre, he abandoned stock farming, and 
brother, A. W. Kerr, 


nursery and fruit growing, early in the seven 


entered with his into 


ties. In 1890 he bought out his brother, and 


has since been sole proprietor of the Sherman 


Commercial Nurseries and Orchards. From 


a few acres in nurseries and orchards, this 


business has steadily and rapidly grown com 
the 


development of the great state of ‘Texas, which 


mensurate with wonderful growth and 
growth is not more marked in any other line 
than in her amazing horticultural and truck 


farming interests. 


John S. Kerr has always enjoyed the esteem 
and confidence of a large, substantial and 
both retail and wholesale, 


growing trade, 


throughout Texas and the Southwest. He is 
a charter member and ex-president of the 
Texas State Horticultural Society, secretary of 
the ‘Texas Nurserymen’s Association, member 
of the executive committee of the American 
Nurserymen’s Association, vice-president for 
Texas of the 


gress, active worker in other leading horti 


American Apple Growers Con 
cultural associations, and always ready for 


every good work in horticultural progress. 


The Commercial Nurseries and Orchards 
now comprise twenty acres of valuable lands 
in North Sherman devoted to ornamentals, 
with perhaps one of the best equipments of 
any nursery in the Southwest in barns, packing 
sheds, water works, etc., all being with one 
half to three-quarters mile of the depots of 
Sherman's seven lines of railroads, with switch 
of M. K. & T. Railway on the grounds. Be 
sides this, there are 425 acres of fine alluvial 
sandy land owned in the Red River apple 
belt near Pottsboro, a station on the M. K. & 
T., where most of the nursery stock and com 
plete test orchards are grown. Also, stock is 
owned in large peach orchard enterprises in 
East Texas. A pecan orchard of large pro- 
portion is projected on fine bottom land in 
East ‘Texas, where the finest nuts only will be 


grown on grafted and budded trees. 
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Along the Pacific Coast 





CALIFORNIA SHIPMENTS. 


Will Never Be Limited By the Market--As 
Production Increases New Markets Will 
Be Found--In Ten Years the Citrus 
Crop Has Grown from 80,000 
to 225,000 Tons. 


Fruit shipments from California will never 
be limited by the market; they will be limited 
only by the amount of fruit the state can pro- 
the Sacramento 


declares a writer in 


Fruits such as are produced 


duce, 
Record-Union. 
in California cannot be grown everywhere. 
Markets, then, for all the fruit that California 
will ever be able to raise, enormous though 
the quantity may be, will never fail. As pro- 
duction increases, new markets will be de- 
veloped, as is being shown in all of the various 
classes of shipment. 

This is well borne out by the statistics of 
the last ten years. In 1892 the state’s output 
of citrus fruits was 80,757 tons; in 1902 it 
was 525,668 tons. ‘Ten years hence, if there 
be 675,000 tons produced instead of 225,000 
tons, there will be three times as many oranges 
sold and consumed. ‘The American people 
are only commencing to eat oranges; there is 
scarcely limit to their capacity; certainly Cali- 
fornia will never be able to supply the possible 
demand. 

‘The same holds true of deciduous as well as 
citrus fruits; of dried fruits as well as fresh. 
When it is considered that hundreds of thou- 
sands of our fellow citizens have never yet 
tasted an orange; and that millions of them 
eat peaches and pears and plums only as a 
luxury and on rare occasions; that even dried 
fruits—as they are retailed—are beyond the 
purses of the many, it is not difficult to see 
that the country is a long way from being 
burdened with an overproduction of fruit. 

That the best methods of distributing Cali- 
fornia fruit are yet to be worked out is true. 
But as production increases the problems _pre- 
sented are being solved. ‘The orange growers 
have about met the difficulties in their particu- 
lar field of distribution ; the shippers of fresh 
deciduous fruits are beginning to do the same ; 
and all other branches of the industry are 
getting in line to work out more intelligent 
and practical means of getting their products 
In the meantime produc- 


so is the demand for fruits 


to the consumer. 
tion is increasing 
—so are the prices which the growers receive. 
In fact, ten years hence California will be 
even less able to supply the demand than now. 
The Californian who looks ahead is planting 
trees and vines. 


The statement is made that the Ruby or Cherry 
prune has the sweetest taste of any on the market. 
They are raised in California, but are not handled 
yargely because the process of curing is rather difficult. 


WORTH $1,000 AN ACRE. 


Re- 


season 


A correspondent of the Fresno, Cal., 
publican that the 
recently closed the growers of the town of 
Exeter, fifty miles south of Fresno, shipped 
300 cars of oranges and 150 cars of lemons. 
The citrus fruits there are six weeks ahead of 
Southern California, giving a decided trade 
The best orange groves are worth 


reports during 


advantage. 
$1,000 per acre. George Roeding, of Fresno, 
the Calimyrna fig producer, has established his 
orange nursery there. Exeter claims the best 
two-year-old vineyard in California, from which 
six carloads of Emperor grapes were shipped 


last year. 


TO ADVERTISE RAISINS. 


Fresno raisin growers and packers are plan- 
ning to distribute one million quarter-pound 
cartons of seeded raisins at the World’s Fair. 
The miniature packages will be fac-similes of 
the regular packs, and the brands will adver- 
tise the packing firm that puts up the goods. 


Seattle, Wash., reports apples in good demand and 
small supplies of fancy stock. Lower grades are 


plentiful and weak. 


Oregon prune growers have decided, according to 
the Merchants Review, to make up a fund for adver. 
tising the prunes of their state. 


The Santa Barbara County Walnut Growers Asso 
ciation is reported to have controlled over 1,300,000 


pounds of nuts last season. 


The Lambert cherry is regarded by the Oregon 
Nursery Company, Salem, Ore., as superior to any 
other that they have originated or propagated on the 
Pacific coast. 

The Pajaro valley, California, last year produced its 
largest strawberry crop, 556 carloads having been for- 
warded to market. New plantings have been large 
and if conditions are favorable this season will make a 


new record. 


The profits from cherries have been so satisfactory 
in Washington that it is stated cherry trees will con- 
stitute the largest proport’on of a very large planting 
this year. This is especially true of the Yakima 
valley. 

The season’s crop of oranges in California will not 
run larger than last year on account of the fruit run- 
Because navels are running so 
The 


ning smaller in size. 


small, seedlings will probably be neglected. 


seedling crop at Riverside is light. 


As to the California shipments of deciduous fruit, 
official statistics show that 6,999 cars of deciduous 
fruit, exclusive of apples, were forwarded: Pears, 
1,719 cars; peaches, 1,857; grapes, 1,804; plums and 
prunes, 1,145; apricots, 241; cherries, 211; quinces, 
19; nectarines, 2; persimmons, 1. Shipments of 
apples during the season of 1903 will reach from 1,900 


to 2,200 cars. 


CURED FRUIT PLANS. 


State Commissioner of Horticulture of Cali- 
fornia Appoints Committee to Effect Co- 
operation Throughout the Pacific 
Coast--A. R. Sprague the 
Chairman. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted at 
the Fresno fruit growers’ convention, to the 
effect that the chairman appoint a committee 
of fifteen with A. R. Sprague as chairman, 
whose duty it will be to devise a plan or plans, 
and to put these plans into effect, to promote 
co-operation among the prune growers, the 
,raisin growers and the growers of all classes of 
cured fruit and nuts throughout the Pacific 
members of said com- 


Coast, and that five 


mittee constitute a quorum thereof; this com- 
mittee to report in writing to the next State 


Fruit Growers’ Convention, State Commis- 
sioner of Horticulture has appointed A. R. 
Sprague, chairman, Sacramento; F. H. Babb, 
San Jose; S. G. Rodeck, Campbell; A. L. 
McCrea, Fresno; Arthur R. Briggs, California 
State Board of Trade, San Francisco; K. Q. 
Story, Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles; 
H. P. Stabler, Yuba City; John Markley, 
Santa Rosa; F. A. Chadiourne, Suisun ; Geo. 
A, Lamiman, Olinda; R. C. Allen, Bonita ; 
R. H. Bishop, Orange; W. P. Weber, Santa 
Jacob, Tulare; Frank E, 


Paula; ‘Thomas 


Kellogg, Goleta. 


CALIFORNIA SHIPMENTS. 


At the annual meeting of the California 
Fruit Distributors, while no specific complaint 
was lodged against the transportation com- 
panies, the ground was taken that there was 
abundant opportunity for improvement in the 
matter of expediting eastern shipments, and 
the necessity for urgent action in this direc- 
tion was dwelt upon. 


CHEAP RATES AND THROUGH 
SLEEPERS TO THE ATLAN- 
TA CONVENTION. 


Nurserymen and their friends going to Atlanta, Ga., 
to attend the National Convention in June are advised 
that specially reduced rates will be arranged by the 
railroads interested for this occasion. Through sleep- 
ing cars will be operated from Rochester via the 
Northern Central to Washington, D. C., thence via 
the Southern Railway to Atlanta. 

For those delegates who come from Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, etc., through sleeping cars will be operated 
from Cincinnati, via the Queen & Crescent Route 
through Chattanooga, thence Southern’ Railway. 
Those who desire berths in these cars should com 
municate with L. S. Brown, general agent, Southern 
Railway, Washington D. C.; C. L: Hopkins, D. P. A., 
Southem Railway, Philadelphia; A. S. Thweatt, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 271 and 
1185 Broadway, New York, or with representatives of 
the Queen & Crescent Route at Cincinnati, and full 
information will be furnished. 
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STRAWBERRY PEST CURE. 


CotumbBia, Mo., March 25. 


the strawberry leaf roller, is costing the straw- 


A tiny insect, 


berry growers of Missouri $100,000 annually. 
Members of the agricultural faculty of the 
University of Missouri who have spent several 
years studying the habits and appetite of this 
pretty but expensive little pest believe that the 
amount [4 
It will 

fields 
seen flying about the fields as early as April 10. 


appear in the Missouri strawberry 


in a few weeks. Last year they were 
Within a week after emerging, the moths begin 
to deposit their eggs upon the upper surface 
of the leaf. 

For years strawberry growers have not been 
able to combat this very injurious insect. 
Common spraying solutions did not affect the 
insect, for, from the time of its birth until it 
leaves the plant, it is protected by a fine silken 


covering or by the folded leaf. The proper 
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MEMORANDUM. 


A bill has been introduced at Albany N. Y., to pro 
hibit the sale for use as food of evaporated apples 


containing more than 27 per cent of water or fluids 


Prof. F. A. Waugh of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
college says: “ The best treatment for peach trees in 
jured by freezing is to cut the tops back in proportion 
to the damage. In any case it will be proper to cut 
away all the dead wood, leaving only that which is 
strong enough to make a fairly vigorous start of buds 


in the spring.” 


New 


Company, of South 


Sgobel & Day, of York, agents of the Cecil 
Africa 


ceived shipments of apricots, peaches and plums from 


Rhodes Fruit have re 


Cape Colony A larger quantity of fruit is being re 
ceived than before from South Africa and it is being 


more widely distributed in the markets of the country 


The Orange 
Albany, N. Y., by A. J James H 
John J Bechtold, 
Albert C. Hall, E. G. Quinn, and others of Rochester, 


Association has Leen incorporated at 
Goheen, Dr. 
McCartney, McInerney, Charles 
N. Y., to grow grape fruit at Avon Park, Fla.. where 


operations have been begun. 





SMALL FRUIT CULTURE. 





Among the growers of small fruit plants 
who have endeavored to keep pace with the 


rapidly increasing demand. for berries of all 


kinds, currants and grapes, is Allen L. Wood, 
of Rochester, N. Y., the largest grower of 
small fruit plants in the country. Mr. Wood 


has made a specialty of this business and has 
certainly reduced it to a most practical system, 
covering details of enormous extent 


] 


lhe growing of small fruits in a commercial 


way is being extended in every direction 
Arkansas, ‘Tennessee and Southern Missouri 
are especially adapted to the business. ‘The 


land is very fertile and the valleys and moun 


tain slopes afiord the best of facilities for 
small fruit growing. The Canadian small 
fruit belt lies between St. Catherines and 
Winona, Ont., and covers a territory about 


fifty miles in length and from a mile to a mile 


and a half in width 








\ BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF A PORTION OF 
PLANTED IN THE SPRING OF 


method is burning the fields. First cut or 
mow the vines and allow them to dry one or 
two days in the sun, then cover them with 
loose straw or rake up the mulching, and set 
fire to the rows, preferably when a gentle wind 
This 


burning over of the strawberry fields will not 


is blowing in the direction of the rows. 


injure the plants, and they will put forth a new 
growth of leaves free from the leaf roller. 


EASTERN FRUIT NOTES. 


Indications in Central New York are that there will 
be a fair crop of cherries, notwithstanding the severe 
cold of the winter. 


New York grape growers have two tons of choice 
grapes in cold storage and will exhibit them at the 
opening of the St. Louis fair. 


Rev. Newton L. Reed, pastor of the First Presby 
terian Church at Olean, N. Y., will retire from his 
pastorate after Easter Sunday. He has accepted the 
management of a Porto Rico fruit-farm owned by. a 
company of New York state men. 


rhe Boston Ploughman says that a grower with an 
orchard of 2500 trees bought peach trees in Georgia, 
Delaware, New Jersy, New York, Michigan and Con- 
necticut, in order to determine the liability of the trees 
from the various sections to the peach yellows. He 
finds very little difference after four years comparison. 





1902, PHOTOGRAPHED IN 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Country Lire In America for April has a variety 
of interesting matter. George Washington's home at 
Mount Vernon is considered in the “Country Homes 
of Famous Americans ” series, with elaborate illustra 


tions. Professor L. H. Bailey writes “ The Story of a 
Bermudan Garden-Farmer ” as an instalment of “ How 
to Make a Living from the Land” which he contributes 
to the magazine monthly. Many otherarticles have to 
do with birds and nature, golfing, automobiling, flower, 


vegetable and fruit growing. 


L. R. Freeman contributes an interesting article in 
the March REVIEW OF REVIEWS, on the irrigation of 
the Colorado desert, in the results of which fruit 
growers are especially interested. 

The 


briefly outlined by 


Lewis and Clarke Centennial 
William R. 
Pac ific 


are looking forward to material benefits from 


Exposition is 
Stewart in the April 
COSMOVOLITAN, fruit growers and nursery 
men 


this exposition 


All orchards around Americus, Ga., are in full trim, 
At the 
orcha~d, one mile from Americus, 100,000 additional 


with promising prospects. Bagley-Gober 


peach trees have just been planted. Since January 1, 
500,000 peach trees have been planted near Americus, 
an indication of the rapid growth of the fruit industry. 





I'WENTY-SIX ACRES OF WOOD'S CUTHBERT RASPBERRY 
AUGUST, 1903 


One of the most prolific of small fruit se 
tions is the Delaware and Maryland peninsula, 
which furnished to the Delaware division of 
the Pennsylvania railroad in a single season 
16,378,975 quarts of berries 


and 705,284 


pounds of grapes; 582 carloads of berries 
were shipped in refrigerator cars and 50 ca 
loads in ventilator cars. ‘The strawberry in 
dustry on the peninsula has grown from 20 


cars in 1868 to 2,045 cars in 1902. 


POMOLOGY CLASSIFIED. 


Professor L. H. 


under four heads, especially as concerns its 


Bailey classes pomology 


application in the United States : 

I. Viticulture, or grape-growing. 

Il. Orcharding, which is again divided into 
the cultivation of pomaceous fruits, or the 
pear and apple-like tribes; drupaceous, o1 


stone-fruits; citrous fruits, as oranges and 


lemons ; nut-fruits, nuciculture ; and palmace 
ous fruits. 
111. Small-fruit culture. 


IV. Cranberry culture. 





FRUIT GROWERS’ LEAGUE. 


Aggressive Organization Formed By California 
Growers and Shippers--Suit Against a 
Railroad Company on the Alleged 
Ground of a Combination to 
Stifle Competition. 


March 21.—A Fruit 
has come into existance 


Los ANGELES, new 


Growers’ League 
within a week as a result of the dissatisfaction 
with the old exchanges. Organization is in 
progress in every section where the exchanges 
have operated. Abbott Kinney is at the head 
of the movement whose object is to demand 
lower freight rates, to secure quicker service 
eastern market and a reduction in icing 
charges; to restoration of 


routing privileges and for an improved system 


to the 
arrange for the 


of. ventilating fruit in transit, and to secure 
legislation to advance the interests of fruit 
growers. 

Suit has been filed by the league with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the 
Southern Pacific railroad company, alleging 
that the railroads are acting contrary to law and 
that through an agreement they are charging 
exorbitant rates; that the Armour car lines 
and Santa Fe Refrigerator Dispatch are given 
a monopoly of the fruit carrying business at 
extortionate rates; that the Wells, 


and the Pullman Co. are permitted to elimi- 


Fargo Co. 


nate competition and collect unreasonable 


that the combinations are un- 


charges, and 
lawful and in restraint of trade. 


The conditions of the citrus fruit community 
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WooD 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ALLEN L. 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES, 


have been before the courts and the Interstate 
for 


representing thousands of acres are 


Commerce Commission years. Growers 
behind 

this new suit, and it is declared that it will be 

prosecuted with vigor. 

22d be- 


March 
railroad represen- 


A conference was held on 
tween the growers and the 
A. H. Naftzger, president of the Cal- 
fruit 


tatives. 


ifornia Fruit Agency, represented the 
growers. 

The result of the meeting was that the rep- 
resentatives of the railroads refused to make 
the freight 


the reduction of 20 per cent. on 


rate on oranges requested by the fruit men, 


APRIL, 1904 
pleading that the railroads could not afford to 
for 


pounds, the rate now prevailing. 


haul the fruit less than $1.25 per 100 


‘The railroad representatives participating in 
Pacific, J. C. 


William Sproul, freight 


the conference were: Southern 
Stubbs, traffic director ; 
traffic manager for 


Parkyns, assistant general freight and _pass- 


California; George A. 
enger agent, and E, O. McCormick, passenger 
Santa Fe, Paul Morton, 
third vice-president; W. B. Biddle, 
Mr. Chambers, general freight 


traffic manager. For 


freight 
traffic manager ; 


agent, and J. L. Leeds, manager of the Santa 


Fe Refrigerator Dispatch. 


Warren T. Clarke, of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, has, it is said, solved the problem of 
reducing the cost of spraying prune trees. By 
his plan 50 per cent. is saved. He treats the 
ingredients of the spray with chemicals but 
does not disclose the value of the chemicals. 
In Kings county, California, Mr. Clarke re- 
cently treated some 1,246 acres. 


COLONIST RATES. 


On sale during April. Via WABASH RAILROAD. 

$42.50 from Buffalo to San Francisco, Portland, 
Los Angeles, ‘Tacoma, San Diego, Seattle. 

$40.00 Spokane, Ellensburg, Wenatchee, 
Pendleton. 

$39.50 Helena, Butte, Anaconda, 
Salt Lake City, Pocatello. 

$34.00 Billings, Mont. and all intermediate points. 

For full information apply to your Local Ticket 
Agent, or R. F. Kelley, G. A. P. D., and James Gass, 
N. Y. S. P. A., Wabash Railroad, * 287 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

A St. Louis World’s Fair INFORMATION BUREA\ 
has been established at 287 Main Street, Buffalo N. Y., 
in charge of R. F. Kelley, where information will be 
cheerfully furnished. 


Umatilla, 


Missoula, Ogden, 


























Shrubs 
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FREE on request. 
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Fruit and Ornamental. 


Evergreens 


Hardy Plants 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties. 
Largest Collections in America. 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen—Horticuiturists. 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1840. Mention this publication. 
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CHERRIES 
PLUMS 


— > 
MULBERRIES 


WALN UTS (English and Japan) PECANS 





EXOCHORDA 


CAMELLIAS 


LILACS LONICERAS 
HYDRANGEAS (Field Grown, Strong) 


THOMAS HOGG, ROSEA, ETC. 
AZALEAS GARDENIAS 


MAGNOLIAS 





AMOOR RIVER and CALIFORNIA PRIVET in large quantities. 
CITRUS TRIFOLIATA 


HEDGE PLANTS 


BERBERIS THUNBERGII 
SPIRAEA THUNBERGII 





BIOTA AUREA 


JUNIPERS 


LIBOCEDRUS DECURRENS 


NANA CEDRUS DEODARA 
RETINOSPORAS 





ORANGES, LEMONS and OTHER CITRUS FRUITS 





KENTIAS 


300,000 PALMS 


LATANIAS PHCENIX 

















FIELD GROWN ROSES (own roots anb BUDDED ) 
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ESTABLISHED 1856 








No Scale and Everything Healthy and Well Grown 


P. J. BERCKMANS COMPANY, Inc. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES, 


Over 450 Acres in Nursery 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
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MANGOES WILL BE COMMON. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


advanced fruit growers, is Mulgoba, which I 
secured at Bombay, India, and imported in 









A Los Angeles man has suggested an heroic method 


to orange growers to save losses. He would shake off 
at least one-half the fruit off the trees and plow them 


Prof. H. E. Van Deinan, writing. from 1889. I also procured and distributed in — Shans, — thus ke oid of the earplnn, —- 
; H i J } “ ; > . aa : / aS Se 1€ packing and shipping cost, and the market wouk 
Florida regarding tropical and sub-tropical southern Florida several other choice varieties | jaye to answer to the supply. This would make a 


fruits, says: “The mango is one of the most 
thrifty, substantial, beautiful and useful fruit 
trees that grows in the tropics, and in Florida 
it is getting a good foothold. ‘There is scarcely 


a clearing in the forest where a settlement has 


at the same time, but all except one tree of 
the Mulgoba were killed in the freeze of 1893. 

“ The time will come when choice mangoes 
will be sold in the northern markets as oranges 
were fifty years ago, to the great profit of the 
f 


reduction of 7000 or 8000 carloads of estimated crop 
and when made known to the railroad interests might 
result in more favorable rates 

What promises to be a great strawberry producing 
section is located in Conecuh county, Ala., 90 miles 
south of Montgomery (ccording to present plans, 
about 125 carloads will be shipped out from that sec 


tion this season; 425 acres are now under cultivation 





“— been made that does not have a few mango | few who live where they can be grown and are | in one tract. About. $30,000 has already been spent 
trees near the house, as we see apple trees in | Wise enough to plant the trees. The United | by one corporation. The town of Marble, the center 
; . ‘ . of the district, has sprung up within a year 
the north. ‘They seem to endure neglect | States government has lately imported many 
better than any other cultivated tree. This is | More of the best varieties from India and TREE PAIN for BORERS, 
. the principal fruit tree of India, and from other tropical countries. Rabbits, Insects, etc. 


there the seeds are brought to tropical 


America. It resembles in form of head and 


size and shape of leaf the chestnut. 


C. L. Whitney, Warren, ©., 
acres at Thomasville, Ga., 
pecan orchard. 


has purchased 100 
which he will plant to a 





BEST, CHEAPEST TREE PROTECTOR OUT. 
Is a pure vegetable and mineral compound. 500,000 trees 
protected last year. Get special offer. AGENTS WANTED. 


WM. ROBINSON, Bowling Green, Mo. 




















“ The fruit varies in size, form, color and 
Standard sorts $1.75 to 


$3.00 per thousand. 
Also best Raspberry, 
lackberry, Currant 


quality, as do our apples and peaches, but 


nearly all the common seedlings are considered 











" STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW.” 








The shape is roundish oblong and 
The 
skin is smooth, thin and of a greenish yellow 


valuable. 


the size from 2 to 4 inches in diameter. 





or yellowish red color. In flavor it is a 
mixture of sweet and sour, with ail the rich 
and delicate aroma and piquancy imaginable. 
There is a large seed in the center, to which is 


attached a mass of fiber, that is long and very 








abundant in the ordinary varieties, but almost 





wanting in the choice ones. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, WITH CULTURAL INSTRUCTIONS, FREE. R.F.D.No.13 
= 7 
C. E. WHITTEN, Bridgman, Mich. 
300 KINDS of FLOWER 
SEEDS FOR 5 CTS. 
- FOR AS Cts. Vine and 2 10 cent seed check, all for 43 cents, postpaid. 
“As yet there are very few trees of those PENCILARIA THE GREATEST FOOD PLANT IN THE WORLD. 75 stalks, 9 to 14 feet high, grown from one littl 
per pound, 65 cents: hf pound, 40 cents™ eal oy § cents 
Our 1904 Catalogue Free. 


S ) } LDS IOWA GROWN 
1 dozen Tube Roses, 2 Crimson Rambler Roses, | Cinnamon 

seed: ys tons of green fodder per acre; 16 tons of good hay per acre (sow one pound of seed per acre): price 

F. C. GRAVES SEED CO., DES MOINES, Iowa. 


kinds that have been selected because of their 
choice qualities and named. ‘The only variety 


that is really distributed, even among the most 














‘(HE McKINLEY EARLY GRAPE (WU 


SNe McKinley Early Grape 
is a cross between Niagara 
and Moore’s Early, and is fully 
ten days earlier than the Niagara. 
The bunches are very large and 
compact, very sweet with no 
puckery taste in the skin. It is 
the early white grape for market. 


e+ ae 
suv WOOD’S 














i has very remarkable keep- 
ing qualities, hangs on vines 
sound and perfect for six weeks 
or more after ripening, with no 
tendency to shell off or fall from 
the stems. 
As good a shipper as any other 
American grape. 
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we otter 65,000 
Strong Concord Grapes 




















coatrae PLANTS 2 years at $2 per 100 or $18 per 1000 
ALSO 47 OTHER VARIETIES aT LOW PRICES. 
50,000 CURRANT S (one Year) 
a 22 VONBAIASS. none Sta2. naan Connie. At $3.00 per 100, or $25.00 per 1,000. 





100,000 


(WOOD) CUTHBERT RASPBERRY 
At $7.00 per 1,000. 


ALLEN L. WOOD, 


Please mention AMERICAN FRUITS when writing to advertisers 


WOOD’S SMALL FRUITS 


They are healthy, well rooted and are bred with strongest fruiting qualities. | make a 
specialty of Strawberries, Bleckberries, Raspberries, Currants, Grapes, Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Quinces, etc. Do not place an order until you have my free 
General Fruit Catalogue. Aliso ask for free circular of Twelve Special Bargain Offers of 
Choice Fruit Groups for every garden, at reduced prices. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














WHOLESALE GROWER, 























The 


HE peer of all Plums, often measuring seven and one-half 
inches in circumference; form nearly round; rich crimson 


AMERICAN FRUITS. 


GRAND NEW PLUM 


AYNARD 


LATEST AND GREATEST EFFORT 
OF THE MASTER OF HORTICULTURE 


LUTHER M. BURBANK 


ApriL, 1904 
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Nurserymen 
Interested 
Send 








purple, deepening to royal damask; flesh firm, melting, juicy, for 


fragrant ; 





PROPAGATED AND INTRODUCED UNDER EXCLUSIVE COMMISSION FROM 
THE ORIGINATOR, BY 


OREGON NURSERY CO., Ltd. 


SALEM, OREGON 


prolific bearer; good shipper; fruited for five 
years by Mr. Burbank before offering it for sale. 


Particulars 
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COLD STORAGE 


GHE 
COOPER SYSTEMS 


Are the only apparatus providing for a control of tem- 
perature, humidity, circulation and purity of the air in 
cold storage rooms at all seasons of the year. 








COMPLETE BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT DESIGNED 
AND INSTALLED WIGH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
GO GHE COLD STORAGE OF FRUIT 


Write for printed matter and further information 


MADISON COOPER 
Refrigerating Engineer and Architect . 
410 North Ist St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FRUIT and ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES 


SHRUBS, ROSES, GRAPES, ETC. 




















SOIL, CLIMATE AND EXPERT 
GROWERS OF WESTERN NEW 
YORK COMBINE TO PRODUCE 
NURSERY TREES AND SHRUBS 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 








When you want anything in the Nursery Line write to 


H. S. TAYLOR & COMPANY 


R. ©. €-8. 825 £4.28... N E W 7 © & 
Growers of Choice Nursery Stock, Wholesale and Retail 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


A Complete Line of Fruit Trees, 

e er Berry Bushes and Ornamental Stock 

Your order, and will quote prices 

e afl that will secure it. @ @ @ee 

A list of your wants. Our prices will 

e us please you. @#@@eeeee 
TS 9 

é es Is our Motto. e@ @ @ ee 


True to Name Our “ Golden Rule” 


CHARLTON NURSERY CO. 


UNIVERSITY AVENUE NURSERIES 
ESTABLISHED 1865 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


xew Mead Strawberry 


THE GREATEST MARKET AND FAMILY STRAWBERRY ON EARTH 
NOTE ITS STRONG POINTS 


MEAD is a plant of perfect health and vigor. ote MEAD is a great cropper, ranking with Clyde, 

MEAD is a perfect-flowering variety. Sample and Glen Mary. 

MEAD is as perfect in form as Clyde. MEAD is a good shipper, like the Gandy 

MEAD is of highest quality. MEAD will thrive on light land as on any other. 

MEAD is of rich, glossy red on outside and MEAD has no small berries—all the late 
has red flesh all the way through. formed ones come up to good size 
































Is not Mead the Strawberry you have long been looking for? 
I certainly think so. 
Sire at once for free catalogue and get the whole story, also a full descrip- 


tive list of best money making and family Fruits, Nuts, Asparagus, Rhubarb, 
etc., from America’s leading fruit farm. Address at once, 


J. HH. HALE; 


South Glastonbury, Conn. 


Please mention AMERICAN FRUITS when writing to advertisers. 
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SPRAYING a 


OTHING short of the strictly power outfits 
approaches the efficiency of this hand power 


sprayer. Operating the “ Hydraplex ” 


Pump is like play. A boy easily Keeps a Dozen 
Nozzles Going, spraying 200 trees an hour. Brass 
working parts avoid corrosion. Valves and packing 
all exposed. Delivers spray as fog or mist and works 
at Highest Pressure. Sold separately or with our 
cypress 150 gallon tank, dirt proof, with outside 
strainer and mechanical agitator. May be used with 
any tank or barrel. The Only Hand Power 
Sprayer for Large Operations. We manufacture 
the largest line in America of high-grade and power 
sprayers. 


Write for free Catalogue of all Sprayers and Appliances. 


E. C. BROWN & CO. 


291 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN 

















3 COLORED 
:| Fruit Plates 
NURSERYMEN 
























FRUITS. 





ATTENTION 


BE UP TO DATE 


PUT A SET OF 


Reiterm:| THEY 


Bolster | SAVE 
Springs | ov 


FRUIT 




















~ 3000 ths 
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On your farm wagon and 
convert it into one that YOUR_ : 
will give as much service PRODUCE 
and satisfaction as a heavy 
and expensive spring YOUR 
wagon. Absolutely cannot WAGON 


be broken by overloading 


or rebounding. YOUR 
SEE THAT HANGER HORSES 


Be sure you get The . 
Reiter as it has many fea- YOUR 
tures entirely its own and HARNESS 
is without doubt the best 
in the world. AND 
YOURSELF 


Order from your dealer or direct 
giving capacity required and the width 
between the bolster standards. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Pittsburg Bolster Spring Co. 


Box 1083 PITTSBURG, PA. 
































PADDR RL LULL 


COLORED : 
LABELS : 





FOR 


FRUIT SHIPPERS 
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Rochester Lithographing Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 7 
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when writing to advertisers. 

















HARRISON’S 

















NURSERIES 











BERLIN, MARYLAND 



















































1] MALL BEGINNINGS sometimes lay the foundations for great enterprises. It 
| was in 1884 that J. G. Harrison bought a farm in Maryland on which was located 
a small peach orchard. On this the returns were scarcely more than enough to pay 
the fertilizer bills. In 1887 he purchased some peach seed, and employing an expert 
budder and his two sons, Orlando and George A. Harrison, tied in the buds of some 
Two Thousand Trees, the nucleus of the Harrison Peach Orchards of to-day. They 
were budded from bearing trees—the sure method of getting right varieties. The 
same three heads have continued to manage and look after the budding, cultivat- 
ing, pruning and digging from year to year until now when they have budded over 


Two and a Half Million Peach Trees 


in a single season. The growth has been gradual and steady from the quarter acre orchard to the twelve 
farms of trees they are growing to-day. During their early struggles, and before Harrison peach trees had 
their present day reputation, they engaged in strawberry growing to pay interest and fertilizer bills. The demand 
for their plants has increased so rapidly that they are now supplying thousands of customers, requiring 


Sixty Acres of Strawberry Plants 


to be grown yearly on new ground to supply their customers. In 1895 they began growing apple trees as 
an experiment. But a few thousand were planted to test their soils for apple culture. The test showed that no 
. more favorable soil or climate is to be found in America for apple tree development. This resulted in over 


Three and a Half Million Apple Trees Planted Last Year. 


The growing of pears begun at the same time with apples, has been attended with equal success. Two years 
ago cherry growing was started and our blocks now compare favorably with cherry trees grown anywhere. Keep- 
ing everlastingly at it, aided by incomparable climate and soil conditions, has kept the wheel turning and brought 
about fruit showings in our nurseries that are not surpassed, and scarcely approached, elsewhere in America. 

ALL VARIETIES APPLE TREES made good growth the past season and are in prime shape for planting. 
Shapely, strong, healthy, well rooted—as good as the best wherever grown. 


We Grow Our Own Trees and Sell Direct to Planters at First Cost. 


No agents will come to you with the Harrison fruit stock. You deal direct with us and we are responsible 
direct to you. We invite closest investigation—personal inspection wherever possible—of this spring’s stock. 


A Hundred Thousand Peach Trees Budded on Seedlings 


From natural seed, were trenched in sand in our storage house during the winter and are ready for shipment any 
day. Fresh, smooth, well rooted, not subjected to damage from outside exposure during the recent cold winter. 
Another block standing in the row in the same excellent condition. Your choice in ordering. 

KIEFFER PEARS of our propagating are one of the most profitable fruits—the kind to plant in quantities. 
Sure to grow and bear and keep. Our stock cannot be surpassed. 

PLuM TREES grow fast and bear young—the fruit for early and abundant returns. Our stock insures your 
success. 

Our STRAWBERRY SHOWING fixes the attention of all visitors. Sixty acres on new ground. Fresh dug for 
_ every shipment. Guaranteed to grow and bear as great quantity of fruit as any grown in America. 


Of all the above fruits we have all the varieties that have proved to be worthy—for general and particular localities. We aiso grow 
GRAPES, ASPARAGUS, SHADE and FOREST TREES, etc. Our general catalogue gives reliable 






















detailed information on all. Write us for copy. It is FREE. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, serun, mo. 

















Please mention AMERICAN FRUITS when writing to advertisers. 








